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THE EVOLUTION OF MAN, A SPIRITUAL BEING. 


THE opening words of Professor Shaler’s recent book, 
“« The Individual,” are as follows : — 


Modern science has done much to change the conceptions of men as 
to their place in the universe. The ancient view that the earth and all 
its living tenants were suddenly created is passing away, and in its 
stead there is coming, in a swift and inevitable way, the conviction that 
all we see or know is but a part of a vast orderly procession, of which 
we can discern neither the beginning nor the end. It needs but a slight 
acquaintance with the history of man to make it clear that the best 
part of his nature, his moral and social qualities, has to a considerable 
extent been founded on his beliefs concerning his origin and the ways 
in which he has been controlled by the powers above him. It is evi- 
dently a most important question as to how far this change of view is 
likely to alter human conduct. Is it likely to overthrow or even to 
shake the institutions of morality, or will it serve to make them firmer 
than before ? 


This is the fundamental change which has made this a 
New Age. It lies at the bottom of the great revolution in 
thought, feeling, and life which we are witnessing, at least 
in part, in our day. The world in general agrees with Pro- 
fessor Shaler in attributing the New Age to modern science, 
and particularly to the discovery and development of the 
modern theory of evolution. The New-Churchman has rea- 
son to go farther and ascribe it to the Second Coming of the 
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Lord, and to regard the modern scientific doctrine of evolu- 
tion as a part of the preparation of the new earth which is 
to receive the New Church or new religion, descending from 
Him out of His new heavens, as prophesied by John, the 
Revelator. | 

The theory of evolution, as a substitute for the old doc- 
trine of instantaneous creations, has found universal appli- 
cation, not only in the natural sciences, but in all higher 
fields of study and speculation — in sociology, ethical, indus- 
trial, and political ; in philosophy, eschatology, and theology. 
And it has revolutionized thought and methods of progress 
in each new field that it has touched. This it was bound to 
do, for it is founded upon the great general truth of Divine 
Order, however much it may be as yet in darkness and error 
with regard to many particulars. 

Emanuel Swedenborg has set forth this fundamental prin- 


ciple admirably in his work entitled, “The True Christian 


Religion,” nos. 52-54 :— 


How many and how great absurdities have crept into the minds of 
men, and thence through the heads of innovators into the church, in 
consequence of their not understanding the order in which God created 
the universe, and all and every part of it, will be evident from the bare 
mention of them in the following pages. But here we will first explain 


order by a general definition of it. Order is the quality of the disposi- ~ 


tion, determination, and activity of the parts, substances, or entities 
which make the form, whence is the state, whose perfection wisdom 
from its love produces, or whose imperfection the insanity of reason 
from cupidity forges. 

God is substance itself and form itself. . . . God is order itself, and 
from Himself has introduced order into the universe, and into every 
part of it... . But what the order is, in which the universe was cre- 


ated, cannot be fully explained but by many pages; some sketch of it 
will be exhibited in the following lemma concerning creation. It is to 


*’@ be held that all things in the universe were created in their orders, so 


that they may subsist each one by itself, and that from the beginning 
" they were so created, that they may conjoin themselves with the uni- 
versal order, to the intent that each particular order may subsist in the 
universal, and thus make one. 
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This forbids the thought of instantaneous and independ- 
ent creations of fully-developed genera and species which 
formerly prevailed, and indicates that the direction in which 
modern science, with its theory of evolution, is now travel- 
ing is the correct one. This conclusion is confirmed by such 
passages as the following, which occurs later in the same 
work, when treating of the Divine Incarnation : — 


Those who do not know that the Divine Omnipotence proceeds and 
operates according to order, may hatch out of their fancy many things 
opposite and contradictory to sound reason, as why God did not as- 
sume the Human immediately, without such a progression ; why he did 
not create or compose for Himself a body out of the elements, from 
the four quarters of the world, and thus exhibit Himself to be seen as 
God-Man, before the Jewish people, nay, before the whole world; or, 
if He would be born, why He did not infuse into the embryo itself, 
or into Himself as an infant, all His Divine; or, why He did not, after 
His birth, raise Himself up to the stature of a perfect man, and speak 
immediately from the Divine Wisdom. Such and similar things those 
may conceive and bring forth, who think concerning the Divine Omni- 
potence without order ; and thus may fill the church with deliriums and 
trifles. (True Christian Religion, 90.) 


Swedenborg teaches that the incarnation of divinity in 
humanity has always been the purpose of creation, although 
the special incarnation in a Divine Human for purposes of 
redemption was made necessary by man’s falling into sin, 
and thus failing to receive the Divine without this help. 
The fact that the Divine Human passed through the pro- 
gressive steps of evolution from conception in the ovum of 
the mother to birth, and from infancy to childhood, youth, 
and manhood, is a revelation that this is the Divine Order 
of Creation for every human being. 

And what does this mean in the light of paleontology and 
of embryology? For they show that the ontogeny of the 
individual is analogous to the phylogeny of the species, or to. 
translate scientific language, the development of the indi- — 
vidual in the embryo before birth recapitulates the history 
of the development of the species as found written in the 
rocks and read in the light of the modern theory of evolution. 
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The Divine Incarnation by means of the development of 
the ovum from conception to birth indicates that all the 
progressive steps of creation from sun to nebula and planet, 
from one-celled protozoon to fish and reptile, from lizard to 
bird, from marsupial to mammal, is the Divine Order of 
creation which finds its analogue and completion in man — 
that this is the order by which the divine always must be- 
come incarnate in humanity. And to think differently is 
to “hatch out of the fancy something opposite and contra- 
dictory to sound reason.’ . 

There can be no doubt of the general facts discovered by 
the science of paleontology, that the rocks do hold this 
record of the order in which creation has proceeded, and in 
doing so they confirm the general order recorded in the 
account of the creative days in the first chapters of Genesis, | 
although there the natural facts are employed only to con- 
tain and reveal the corresponding order of spiritual creation. 
And there can be no doubt of the parallel facts discovered 
by the science of embryology, that each individual man is 
first a one-celled protozoon, then an agglomeration of undif- 
ferentiated cells; at a later stage gill-slits appear like those 
of a shark, and so on. 

This suggests thoughts of the use which the Lord is mak- 
ing of this great scientific and intellectual movement of the 
age. The present tendencies of thought and research are 
in the direction of New-Church philosophy, and with the 
splendid accumulation of scientific facts which are being 
made and classified, are forming an admirable preparation 
for the reception of it, and giving to New-Church theology 
as well as philosophy wonderful illustration and confirma-. 
tion, as we have been taught to expect. 

Earnest, truth-loving, and reverent scholars, like Professor 
Shaler and John Fiske, are leading thoughtful men to 
realize that all which natural science can see and teach is 
“but a part of a vast orderly procession,” of which neither 
the beginning nor the end appears in this world. Sweden- 
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borg strikes the key-note for the rational opening up and © 

solution of the problem of the unseen at either end of this 

procession in his definition of Order which originates in the 

_ Creator and exists in creation. Let us return to it : — 

_ Order is the quality of the disposition, determination, and activity of 
the parts, substances, or entities which make the form, whence is the 


state, whose perfection wisdom from its love produces, or whose imper- 
fection the insanity of reason from cupidity forges. 


It isa definition, it must be confessed, which at first sight 
reminds us of Herbert Spencer’s definitions. It has to be 
pondered and studied, and perhaps explained, to be under- 
stood. Let me attempt its explanation. 

Swedenborg here starts with just what the Evolutionist of 
today would wish him to, for it is the Lamarckian appetency 
that he speaks of when he says, “ Order is the quality of 
the disposition, determination, and activity of the = sub- . 
stances, or entities which make the form.” 

Order is the quality of the appetency, of the conatus, as 
Swedenborg names it, of the life which is endeavoring and 
operating in matter to form it to its purposes. Order is the 
way, or method, or progressive steps by which divine wis- 
dom from divine love operating in matter produces and per- 
fects the works of creation. 

This carries us straight up to the Creator and tells us that 
the appetency, upon which every phenomenon of evolution 
depends, originates in His love and is directed by His wis- 
dom. The definition goes only a little farther than Lamarck, 
perhaps, but it makes the matter more definite. It is a bet- 
ter definition than any Lamarckian has given to start with. 

Now something more than definition is needed, and Swe- 
denborg gives it. He shows in the most rational and logical 
manner how appetency, as the soul of each thing and 
creature, descends, or is sent down by the Creator, from His 
own Being, from His Divine Love in His Divine Wisdom, 
through the sun and atmospheres of the spiritual world, 
and through the sun and atmospheres of the natural world, 
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until it reaches the ultimate it requires in the mineral king- 
dom of the earth, and there begins the evolution of the in- 
dividual intended, and continues it to its completion by the 
unceasing, conscious, intelligent operation of the Creator 
step by step, and from stage to stage, whether the Divine in- 
tention is to create a one-celled protozoon, a fish, a reptile, 
a bird, a kangaroo, an ape, or a man. 

He thus creates the first forms instantaneously, but not 
without progressive order, through the spiritual planes of 
descent, for there is no time in the spiritual world. The 
quality of time is taken on in the natural world. Indeed, 
the creation, or evolution, may be said to begin when the 
appetency, or gift of life, begins to operate in matter, and 
it always begins in the mineral kingdom, and evolves up- 
ward as far as it is destined to go. Mineral life from the 
Creator produces cohesion, crystallization, and mechanical 
and chemical combinations and compounds. Vegetable life 
assisted by these produces seeds from which plants are 
evolved. And animal life, assisted by the mineral kingdom, 
produces eggs, which call for still further assistance from 
the vegetable kingdom in evolving animals. And finally 
human life also begins with the production of eggs in the 
mineral kingdom, and also requires further assistance from 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms for the evolution of man. 

Hence we see why the Divine Order of creation required 
the successive formations and evolutions revealed by geology 
and paleontology. 

The mineral kingdom was needed first to produce the 
vegetable, and then in its waters the seaweeds and fishes 
to form the molds and food for the higher plants and animals 
of the dry land. Then the ascent proceeds onward and up- 
ward, each lower creation making possible, and ever sus- 
taining, the evolution of the successive higher ones; until 
the earth is formed and furnished to be a suitable home for 
man to begin life in. 

The teaching of Swedenborg is not that each lower species 
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has in it the power of producing the next higher and so on ; 
but that the power of creation constantly resides in the 
Creator, and that it is of His Divine Order to employ the 
lower as the natural means and environment for creating, 
evolving, sustaining, and perfecting the higher. And all for 
the sake of man, who, unlike all else in nature, is a spiritual 
being from His Divine origin, from the beginning. 

There is not space now to consider adequately the great 
difference between man and all other creatures. Let us 
note, however, in passing this comprehensive extract from 
Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” no. 66 : — 

There are three degrees of ascent in the natural world, and three in 
the spiritual world. All animals are recipients of life; the more perfect 
animals are recipients of the life of the three degrees of the natural 
world, the less perfect are recipients of two degrees of that world, and 
the imperfect are recipients of one degree of it. Man alone is a recipi- 


ent of the life of the three degrees, not only of the natural, but also of 
the spiritual world; hence it is that man can be elevated above nature, 


‘differently from any animal. 


Also let us note the following condensed from “ Heaven . 
and Hell,” no. 39: — 


In every man there is an inmost degree, or something, into which the 
Divine of the Lord first flows, and from which it disposes the other in- 
teriors in him which succeed in accordance with the degrees of order. 
This inmost may be caHed the entrance of the Lord to man, and His 
veriest dwelling-place. It is by virtue of this inmost that man is a man, 
and is distinguished from the animals, which have it not. From this it 
is that man, unlike the animals, is capable, in respect to all his interiors 
which pertain to his mind and disposition, of being raised up by the 
Lord to Himself, of believing in the Lord, of being moved by love to 
Him, and thereby beholding Him, and of receiving intelligence and 
wisdom, and speaking from reason. Also, it is by virtue of this that he 
lives to eternity. 

By considerations of this kind and of all that Sweden- 
borg says of the necessities of creation in divine order, and 
of the ascent by discrete and continuous degrees, the Rev. 
John Worcester seems to have offered the suggestion of a 


possible man-animal, which is found in his “Lectures on 


- Genesis and Exodus,” pages 40, 41 :— 
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Were men created men by a word? or did they begin with the 
simplest animal form, from which gradually was developed the human 
form ? 

We read that “ God formed man from the dust of the ground”; and 
although this has another meaning also, I think it expresses the literal 
truth that the animal organism of man began with the simplest forms. 
I do not think of him as developed from another animal, any more 
than I think of other animals [now] as being undeveloped men advan- 
cing into human form; but I think of a developing human animal ad- 
vancing along its own line, until the animal part of man being complete, 
it was possible to add to it those human parts of the brain and of the 
mind by virtue of which man looks down upon the animal qualities in 
himself, and rules over them. 

Up to this point, it is an animal with animal affections, seule 
instincts. I doubt not that it is a good and noble animal, living upon 
the fruits and grains of the eartb, in life-long and single-hearted at- 
tachment between mates—as is the case with many noble species of 
animals ; but as yet its hands are upon the ground, or upon the trees; 
its attention is fixed upon the outer world only; it seeks only animal 
comforts and pleasures. There is the sun of heaven all the time shed- 
ding the light of heavenly wisdom, and the warmth of heavenly love; 
but there are as yet no organs in man to perceive them, and to compare 
them with the light and heat of the world. ) He thinks from his animal 
feelings, and expresses them, but he does not think about oom and 
describe them — he is not yet a “speaking man.” © 

With the development of the truly human faculties that look down 
upon the animal in him, comes the dawning in his mind of spiritual 
light, the objects of which are spiritual things — states of mind, ideals 
of heaven, revelations of the God of heaven. 

The man begins to look up, rise upon his feet, to be instructed in 
spiritual things, to compare them with natural, to describe their differ- 
ences. He speaks, he reasons — he is truly a man. 


This suggestion I have accepted and employed for many 
years ; but recent studies lead me now to hesitate in grant- 
ing so much to the positions taken by the Darwinian school 
of evolution. 
For first the objection arises that this line of thought is a 
substantially that pursued by Dr. S. D. McConnell, in his Es 
book entitled the “ Evolution of Immortality,” in which he ; 
endeavors to confirm by the theory of evolution the time- | 
honored doctrine of “Conditional Immortality.” He ob- y 
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jects to the assumption that man is immortal by nature and 
calls him immortable instead, that is, capable of becoming 
immortal. He says :— 


We have maintained that an enduring life for the individual, if at- 
tained at all, must be reached through his highest quality. The latest 
to be developed, and the one which dominates all below it when it does 
appear, is the ethical faculty. ... Between the point where moral 
sensibility shows its rudimentary form in the beast, to the point where 
it is regnant in the highest type of man, aeons lie. The gateway to 
the celestial land is conscience. Whenever, and not until, an individual 
reaches the point to “ know good and evil,” he becomes potentially im- 
mortal. . . . The ethical faculty does not function until it is able to 
respond to ethical stimulation. It must discern the moral quality of 
action quite independent of prescription. It must be able not only to 
say, but to feel, “I ought, I ought not.” When this stage is reached 
the possibility begins of some kind of relation with the “Eternal 
_ Power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” (pp. 129, 130.) 


Of course, Mr. Worcester would have no sympathy with 
this, but Dr. McConnell and his followers would see no diffi- 
culty in identifying his “Man Animal” and their “ Immor- 
table Man” for all practical purposes in confirming their 
position. 

As I look more deeply into the teachings of Swedenborg 
it seems to me that the hypothesis of the “ Man Animal” 
is unnecessary — for I am sure that Mr. Worcester himself 
regarded it simply as an hypothesis in accommodation to 
modern scientific thought. And I am sure that the hypoth- 
esis of the “ Immortable Man” is impossible. 

But before presenting the reasons for this let me remind 
the reader that there are two marked opposite tendencies of 
thought among students of evolution. One, which is usu- 
ally designated as Darwinian, believes that no new power 
or faculty has been introduced since the simplest forms of 
life began the course of evolution that was to end in the 
most complex and highest —that all the faculties of the 
highest type of man existed potentially and slumbered in the 
earliest one-celled protozoon. Charles Darwin would attrib- 
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ute the implantation of this wonderful life, with its poten-— 


tial powers, to the mysterious, unknown, and unknowable 
Creator ; but Ernst Haeckel goes farther and attributes it 
to the dust itself, the material universe, which he regards 


as God the Creator, having a blind tendency to evolve be- | 


cause it is God, that is, life itself in its beginning, its primal 
state. 

The other tendency of thought among evolutionists is 
usually designated as Lamarckian. It regards life as dis- 
tinct from matter, existing in the Creator, whether a per- 
sonal Being in the human sense of the words or not, and 


added to matter by Him. Its presence in matter, produ-- 


cing the phenomena of evolution, was called by Lamarck, 
“appetency,” a seeking of an end, from an inward impulse 
and desire —the struggle, comatus, or endeavor, of the in- 
dwelling life to bring matter into the forms and functions 
which it desires. The Lamarckians make this internal life 
the predominating and directing power of evolution, while 
the Darwinians make the external environment, and the 
external struggle for existence, and the survival of the fittest, 
and the inherited forms thus transmitted from generation to 
generation by natural instead of divine selection, the pre- 
dominating and directing power. 

A few years ago this Darwinian tendency was regnant, 
and hurried human thought of all kinds towards material- 
ism in an appalling manner. But now the tide has turned 
and the other influence is prevailing, and even the scientific 
evolutionists themselves are writing books on the ethical 
and spiritual evolution of man, and seeking logical evidences 
of his immortality as a spiritual being, as the proper and 
reasonable goal of the evolutionary processes of creation. 
And Ernst Haeckel, who has been the leader of the ex- 
treme Darwinian school in the last century, seems to be 


left alone in his old age, stranded upon the bleak shores of © 


materialism, lamenting that he is “a child of the past cen- 
tury,” and that his task of showing the world that matter 
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is God, and of introducing the new religion of enlightened 
and scientific pantheism, must be left unfinished. 

From ignorance of these two most important facts scien- 
tific evolutionists have quite misunderstood the meaning of 
the lengthening of the period of infancy. John Fiske says‘ 
in his “ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” pages 306, 307 : — 


What is the meaning of the fact that man is born into the world more 
helpless than any other creature, and needs for a much longer season 
than any other living thing the tender care and wise counsel of his elders ? 
It is one of the most familiar of facts that man alone among animals ex- 
hibits a capacity for progress. That man is widely different from other 
animals in the length of his adolescence and the utter helplessness of 
his babyhood is an equally familiar fact. Now between these two 
commonplace facts is there any connection? Is it a mere accident that 
the creature which is distinguished as progressive should also be dis- 
tinguished as coming slowly to maturity, or is there a reason lying deep 
down in the nature of things why this should be so? I think it can be 
shown with very few words that between these two facts there is a con- 
nection that is deeply inwrought with the processes by which life has 
been evolved upon the earth. It can be shown that man’s progressive- 
ness and the length of his infancy are but two sides of one and the same 
fact ; and in showing this, still more will appear. It will appear that it 
was the lengthening of infancy which ages ago gradually converted our 
forefathers from brute creatures into human creatures. It is babyhood 
that has made man what he is. 


But Professor Shaler, in discussing longevity in “The In- 
dividual” (pages 59, 60), shows many facts hard to reconcile 
with this theory. The elephant’s infancy is twice as long as 
that of man, its full growth is not attained until about its 
fortieth year, and it may attain the age of two hundred years. 
And while it is among the most intelligent animals it cannot 
be said in the least to participate in man’s progressiveness. 
No animals have any participation in human progressiveness. 
They are all born into an instinctive knowledge and skill of 
the love which is their life. They may unfold it quickly, in 
an hour, as do the insects, or slowly, in weeks, as do the 
birds, or in months and years as do the more perfect ani- 
mals; but the insect, bird, and higher animal alike, never 
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progresses beyond what it has always been in all generations. 
And the intelligence of the higher and the lower is not re- 
latively in proportion to the length of infancy and adoles- 
cence. The intelligence of the elephant or the beaver, for 
instance, while of a different order, is scarcely more wonderful 
than that of the bee, the ant, or the mud-wasp. The mud- 
wasp, for instance, selects the location and material for its 
nest with marvelous judgment, as to conditions of moisture; 
catches the proper number of spiders, usually of a particular 
kind ; stings them in such a way as not to kill, but to render 
them torpid; lays the eggs in the midst ; seals up the nest, 
and dies. The young hatch out the following season, live on 
the spiders until they are gone, and then go forth to repeat 
the process with the same precision generation after genera- 
tion. Each creature, whether of high or low order, is per- 
fected according to its use in the economy of nature; each 
is perfected by the Creator in the science and skill of the love 
which is its life, without self-conscious effort on its part. 

_ But with man it is entirely different. Each step of his 
mental progress must be taken by him with increasing self- 
conscious effort. As of himself he must learn, will, and do, 
He is born into no ee and skill of the love which is 
his life.. 

Swedenborg says: 


The imperfection of man’s nativity is his perfection, and the perfection 


of a beast’s nativity is its imperfection. (True Christian Religion, 
48.) 

Man is born into no science, in order that he may be able to come into 
them all, and advance to intelligence, and through this to wisdom; and 
man is born into no love, in order that he may be able to come into all, 
by applications of the sciences from intelligence, and into love to God 
through love towards the neighbor, and thus be conjoined to God, and 
by that means become a man and live to eternity. (/did.) 


While a beast is being developed by the Creator in a 
longer or shorter time as the receptacle of its life’s love 
formed in one or more of the three degrees of the natural 
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world, and is performing its uses and enjoying its pleasures 
instinctively there, man is developing by conscious coopera- 
tion, not only in the three degrees of nature, but also in the 
three degrees of the spiritual world. 

And we are taught of the wonderful reasons for prolong- 
ing his infancy, and childhood, and youth. It is not merely 
that his father and mother may be united in their care of 
him, and become monogamists, as natural evolutionists be- 
lieve — for the very opposite is the source of human marriage. 
It has its origin in the union of divine love and wisdom in the 
Lord, and in the union of goodness and truth in heaven and 
the church —in human souls. It is not merely that through 
the offices of parental care, parental and filial love may be ac- 
quired, for they do not have their origin, although they do 
have their exercise, in earthly relations. But it is that heav- . 
enly states of innocence and peace may be received from the 
Lord in the inmost of the infant soul, and may form and fill 
the highest receptacle of the life of the spiritual world in him, 
and make him a child of the heavenly Father, in His image 
and likeness ; and that the influence of it may reach and touch 
the corresponding planes of spiritual life in the souls of the 
parents, and awaken heavenly love and delight. 

Why is it that a cow loves her young offspring much like 

a human mother, but after it is grown up she cares no more 
for it than for any other member of the herd? And it cares 
no more for her, because only a receptacle of natural love ex- 
ists in the cow and her offspring. This responds to the 
stimuli of the natural experiences of birth and nursing, and 
to nothing higher and more enduring. But with the human 
mother, whose spiritual life is not perverted, the love pro- 
gresses, ascends, enters the plane of spiritual activities, and 
becomes an eternal and increasing treasure and delight for- 
ever. 
What is true of the parental relation is true of every 
other human relation. The evolution is always a twofold 
one, going on in two worlds — one temporal and perishing, 
the other eternal and abiding. 
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Thus we see how much is involved in Swedenborg’s re- 
markable maxim : — 


The imperfection of man’s nativity is his perfection, and the aT 
of a beast’s nativity is its imperfection. 


While the beast receives without self-conscious effort all 
the sciences of its life’s love, and so fails to grasp them as 
its own, man acquires all of his as his own to keep, and to 
form his character and constitute his individuality for ever, 
whether it is good or evil. And in this way he receives, 
furthermore, not only the joy of possession, of ownership, 
which is his peculiar blessing, but he also thus receives the 
faculty of knowing himself and judging his own qualities, 
and of knowing his neighbors and judging their qualities, 
.and of knowing the Lord by divine revelation, and perceiv- 
ing the quality of His love and wisdom. Moreover by these 
very processes he receives the faculties of freedom and 
reason, by which he can know and choose between good and 
evil, and determine what the quality of his own character and 
immortal life shall be. He can, if he will, acquire the knowl- 
edges and skill and material possessions of human life for 
himself, and for his own enjoyment of the world, and his own 
pleasures and comforts in the flesh —in which case he will 
devote his spiritual powers to the service of a natural evolu- 
tion, a downward rather than upward course; or he may 
acquire the same possessions for the sake of the Divine 
order and use of the creation of which he is a part, and have 
a noble satisfaction in it ; he may share the benefits of them 
with his fellow-men equitably and justly, and realize the 
happiness of neighborly love in it ; and through this, by con- 
secrating all to the service and wisdom and love of the Lord, 
he may enter into a participation in the divine life and joy 
of the Creator, and receive and feel it as his own — his own 
life, his own character, his own wisdom, his own love. All 
this is made possible to man alone, because he alone is a 
spiritual being, born into utter ignorance and helplessness. 
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Although born at the very culmination of the evolutionary 
processes, and born the glory of it all, nevertheless he is 
shorn of all the instincts and powers which exist below him, 
in order that he may acquire all as if his own, and progress 
forever into participation in the divine life of his Creator and 
Heavenly Father — the divine love and wisdom, usefulness 
and happiness, above him and awaiting him as a spiritual 
being. 


H. Curmnton Hay. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 


THE age in which we are living presents to us for solution 
many problems which were unknown to our fathers. They 
had their problems which they boldly met and solved, leav- 
ing to their posterity the fruits of their labors. When we 
consider the conditions which confronted the founders of 
this Commonwealth we are struck with wonder, amazement, 
and withal with admiration when we measure the success of 
their achievements. 

Again, as we study the history of the Sten of our Con- 
stitution and the organization of our government, we seem 
to see the guiding hand of Providence in the wisdom and 
prudence which characterized those courageous men who 
brought into existence and gave tangible form to a new idea 
in the government of nations, and laid the foundations of a 
structure which to-day is the wonder of the whole world. 

We can scarcely conceive of our forefathers having a 
problem of industrial betterment, but the age of machinery 
and of stupendous industrial organizations has caused this 
to be one of the most prominent problems of our day. Will 
history show that we have solved the problem in as wise a 
manner as our fathers solved their great problems? The 
successful efforts of many of the captains of industry to 
better the environment and conditions of those whose labors 
they direct, almost give ground for the belief that such 
efforts and such success may be the direct outgrowth of the 
new conditions obtaining in the spiritual world as results of 
the Last Judgment. 

While we are seeking the facts about industrial and social 
conditions we may confidently appeal to the teachings of 
our church for an enunciation of the principles on which 
true progress toward the betterment of these conditions is 
founded, and for a standard and criterion by which the 
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various movements, experiments, and achievements can be 
truly judged. Such a statement we find in “ Arcana Cceles- 
tia,” 7038 :— 

The worship of the Lord itself consists in performing uses; and uses 
are, in this life, that every one should rightly discharge his function in © 
his station; thus they consist in his being of service to his country, to 
societies, and to the neighbor from the heart; in his acting sincerely 
with his associates, and in performing kind offices prudently according 
to the quality of each person. 

If every employer and every employee knew these princi- 
ples and carried them out in his daily life the problem before 
us would be much simplified, even if it were not entirely 
eliminated ; but there would still be the need of wisdom in 
determining and adjusting the relations of employer and 
employee in order that both should attain the highest degree 
of usefulness. With conditions as they exist however, this 
definition of uses constitutes for us an ideal towards which 
we may strive as we work along from day to day at our 
allotted tasks. 

The use of machinery in our time has so changed the 
conditions of the employment of labor that the problem of 
bettering the conditions of the laborer is a new one — so 
new, in fact, that there is comparatively little literature on 
the subject. 

An organization called the League for Social Service has 
been formed in New York for the special study of this prob- 
lem. Its Secretary, William Howe Tolman, Ph. D., is occu- 
pied in making investigations and gathering and classifying 
data bearing on the subject, and in making these data avail- 
able for the use of members of the League and of business 
men in general. He has. made an exhaustive study of indus- 
trial conditions in this country and abroad, and particularly 
of the experiments which have been made in bettering those 
conditions. The results of his studies and investigations 
have been published in various ways, and from some of these 
publications most of the facts in this paper have been de- 
rived. 
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While the subject could easily be considered as including 
a treatment of the legislation which has been enacted in the 
various countries of the world looking toward the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working classes — legislation 
which has nowhere been so fully developed as in my own 
State of Massachusetts — it is desirable for the purposes of 
this paper to confine our view to those forms of industrial 
betterment which have been adopted by individual propri- 
etors or corporations, not on account of the pressure of legal 
enactments, but either from a desire to do what is right by 
their employees, or from the motive of mere selfish gain or 
individual or corporate aggrandizement. 

It is impossible to know the motives which have prompted 
improvements in industrial conditions; perhaps they have 
generally been a desire to get more work out of the em- 
ployed ; but we should judge only the professed reasons for 
such movements. A most interesting statement of the 
reasons why employers should help their people to better 
lives was made by Mr. George H. Daniels, of the New-York 
Central Railroad, at a meeting of the Get-Together Club in 
New York some months ago. It is as follows :— 


First, those responsible for the management of the New-York Central 
lines, believing in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
realize that a sacred duty devolves upon them to aid, in so far as it lies 
in their power, their employees, who are associated with and more or 
less dependent upon them. They are, in a sense, “of our household,” 
and it is our duty as well as our pleasure to assist them in living better, 
and therefore more useful lives. 

The second reason is a patriotic one. Those to whom is intrusted 
the management of these companies are impressed with their responsi- 
bility as citizens of this great republic, and are conscious of their duty 
to the State and national governments to set an example to their em- 
ployees which shall be an incentive to them to become wiser and better 
citizens and to enable them to perform those important services to the 
public that are a part of the duties of so mony of the employees of 
transportation companies. 

The third reason is a business one. It is considered good business 
to surround our employees, so far as we possibly can, with healthful, 
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helpful, homelike, temporal, as well as moral influences. It is desirable 
from a purely business standpoint that every employee, who is away 
from his home, on completing his work for the day or night, should have 
a regular resting-place which he can call his own, and where for a rea- 
sonable outlay he can secure a comfortable bed, good, wholesome meals, 
good papers and books to read, and good companionship. We consider 
that there is no excuse for such employees to be found in improper 
places or in questionable company. 

The employee who is surrounded by such helpful influences is ready 
at any moment to perform the duties devolving upon him in a manner 
which contributes to the safety and comfort of all who serve and are 


_ served by the railways. 


There is a most encouraging ring in these words which 
seem to breathe the spirit of the two great commandments 
and of the Golden Rule. And what has the New-York 
Central road done for its employees? The life of a railroad 
man is a particularly irregular one, and the freight crews 
frequently do not know when or where they are to sleep 
and eat. In order to provide for these conditions and to 
make the environment of the men as pleasant as possible 
under the circumstances, Railroad Branches of the Young- 
Men’s Christian Association have been established at thirty- 
five points along the line, where the railroad man may have 
the advantage under the best circumstances of access to 
dining rooms, sleeping rooms, libraries, reading rooms, gym- 
nasiums, and baths; religious services, lectures, and recrea- 
tions; provision being made not only for the temporal and 
mental, but also for the spiritual welfare of the employed. 
Besides all this a system of hospitals along the lines is also 
established for the sick and injured among the employees. 

When we consider that the operation of these lines in- 
volves the employment of an industrial army of more than 
eighty-seven thousand persons on the more than ten thou- 
sand miles of road embraced in the system, we can realize 
in a slight degree the immensity and seriousness of the 
problem which confronts the management of such a busi- 
ness. That attention is given to the practical betterment 
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of the lives of the employees, is a phase of the life of this 
great corporation which is quite different from the one we 
are accustomed to associate in our thoughts with the pur- 
poses and aims of its management. But there is an uplift 
in optimism, in looking on the bright side of things, and we 
would do well if we took advantage of this point of view 
more frequently. | 

From considering the example of a business intimately 
connected with the life of the whole country, having its 
ramifications in several great states and extending to the 
largest cities in our land, we turn to the study of a small 
community in the smallest state in the Union. From this 
we may learn how the whole life of a village community 
may be influenced for good by the intelligent action of high- 
minded, enlightened, kind-hearted employers. This is abun- 
dantly illustrated by the history of the Peace Dale Manu- 
facturing Company, whose business can be traced back to 
the early part of the last century. Peace Dale is a village 
of about fifteen hundred inhabitants in Rhode Island. Here, 
although the various village organizations are not in the 
formal control of the company, in nearly every instance they 
have been started, encouraged, and maintained by the mem- 
bers of the corporation. No doubt, the fact that the stock- 
holders have always lived there and have been a part of the 
village life itself, has been a useful factor in the growth of 
the place. The history of this movement shows how in 
every case the family of the owners performed its part well — 
in helping the village people to better lives. 

As early as 1854 the village children were taught singing 
in the village school on a week-day afternoon and gathered 
into a Sunday-school on Sunday by one of the owners and 
_ his wife. In 1856 a large building was put up with accom- 
modation for the library founded two years earlier, a reading 
room, and a hall in which a church was organized. These 
rooms were used until other buildings were provided for 
library and church. The Hazard Memorial, a beautiful 
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building erected in 1891, in memory of Rowland Gibson 
Hazard, harbors most of the village organizations and con- 
tains a library of about seven thousand volumes, a hall 
seating six hundred people, several class rooms, and a gym- 
nasium. The library is maintained in the interest of the 
whole town, is entirely free, and until two or three years 
ago was supported by the contributions from interested 
people. Now the town makes appropriations for books. 

A Choral Society, organized some ten years ago, has 
grown to be one of the leading features of Peace Dale. 
The members pay an annual fee of three dollars and an 
admission fee is charged for the concerts, but the income 
from these sources is insufficient to meet all of the expenses, 
and the owners of the mill property assist in carrying the 
work on by making good the deficits. Informal concerts, 
called Sunday Musics, started by Miss Hazard and her sister, 

a feature of the village life, and often bring together 
from two hundred and fifty to six hundred persons on pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoons to listen to the rendering of good 
music by local musicians, 

A Sewing Society is carried on by the wife of the presi- 
dent of the Company and a number of other ladies of the 
village. One hundred pupils are taught the practical art of 
sewing. The Boys’ Room was started some five years ago, 
with a membership confined to boys under sixteen years of 
age, mostly the sons of mill operatives. They are called 
together Friday a instructed in gymnastics, taught 
games, and if they show an inclination are drawn into the > 
study of arithmetic, stenography, and other subjects. The | 
idea of the club is that boys may be helped by association 
with refined and orderly methods. Eight or ten people 
come regularly to help with this work. 

Then there are classes in manual training. The class in 
carpentry, for instance, is furnished with tools by the trustees 
of the hall, and each member is charged five_cents a lesson 
to cover cost of material. A gymnasium is Spintaincd for 
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an athletic association, with bath rooms and a smoking room. 
For these privileges the young men each pay $2.50 a year, 
but any deficit is made up by the trustees of the hall. In 
all of these village affairs the aim is for the people to do 
what they can, while the officers of the Company stand ready 
to give these movements a broader field of usefulness by 
making up any deficiencies. 

The Peace Dale Manufacturing Company inaugurated a number of 
years ago a system of profit-sharing with the employees, and tries to 
cultivate a spirit of fairness and just dealing with its employees and to 
make the tenements and the village generally as attractive, pleasant, 
and healthful as possible. The owners of the property think that the 
efforts which they have made, extending now over a long series of 
years, have aided in bringing about a cordial feeling among all of the 
parties who work for the Company, and in raising the general morale 
of the village. They have a body of very efficient and steady help, 
and the changes among the employees are small. A number of families 
have been there for several generations, and the Company has never 
experienced any serious labor difficulties. 


Perhaps Peace Dale is not a fair example of a successful 
solution of the problem before us, since we have here the 
peculiar conditions of a country village with the owners of 
the mill property living in the village and taking active part 
in the village life. Moreover the owners have been God- 
fearing men of broad intelligence, patrons of learning, 
having many interests outside of the mere making of money, 
one of them even having made his mark as a writer on 
philosophical subjects. Miss Hazard, President of Wellesley 
College, is one of this family, and the connection of the 
Hazards with Brown University has long been most honor- 
able and useful. They seem to have worked out the problem 
in a most wise and successful manner, not regarding their 
duty to their employees as fully performed in the payment 
to them of simple living wages, but rather in presenting to 
their people higher ideals of living, and affording them as 
far as possible the means of attaining those ideals. We 
may regard the absence of serious labor troubles during the 
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long history of this Company as evidence that its methods 
of treating its employees are based on the sound principle 
of helping them to help themselves. 

With the methods used in Peace Dale in mind, we turn 
to another example of a concern which has been markedly 
successful in avoiding labor troubles. We refer to the 
Bourne Mills. This is also a Rhode Island concern, but 
having its mills so near to Fall River that it may be con- 
sidered a portion of that active community. One of the 
owners was formerly a merchant in the whaling business, 
and accustomed to share with the crews the profits of the 
voyages. Hedid not see whyacotton mill could not be run. 
' on the same basis, and accordingly a plan of profit-sharing 
was devised in 1888, by which the employees share in the 
profits in proportion to the wages which they receive. Faith- 
ful and continuous service is the only condition governing 
' the payment of the dividend. The amount of: the dividend 
is settled on as not less than six per cent. and not more than 
ten per cent. of the semi-annual dividend paid to the stock- 
holders. This arrangement avoids revealing the total profits. 
The employees are shown that profits depend upon careful 
attention to work, especially in dull times, and this truth is 
brought home to them when they find that their careless- 
‘ness reduces their dividends as well as those of the stock- 
holders. The company has found that the production of 
“seconds” has materially decreased on account of the in- 
creased care of the operatives. Last summer, when most 
of the mills in Fall River were talking of curtailment and 
reduction of wages, the Bourne Mills announced an increase 
in the wages to its operatives. The results have seemed to 
justify the experiment of profit-sharing. The average wages 
have increased in this mill notwithstanding the fact that the 
general standard price of wages has decreased, and the work- 
ing hours have been reduced from sixty hours to fifty-eight 
hours per week. Fair wages and good management seem 
to be the basis of the success of this plan. It is subject to 
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the criticism of all plans of profit-sharing, that it does not 
work both ways, and in dull times trouble is likely to come 
if the dividends to labor have to be diminished. 

The examples considered thus far in this paper have been 
of industries in which there is normal competition ; they 
must of necessity be conducted on the same general lines 
and are among the great industries of the country. 

We now turn to an industry which is to a great extent a 
monopoly, which has been carried on with the purpose, if 
possible, of securing a monopoly, and which, if reports are 
true, has stopped at nothing in its attempts to shut out all 
competition. Its product is a machine devised for the pur- 
pose of securing accuracy in accounting for cash, and of 
preventing, so far as mechanical means can do so, dishonesty 
in clerks. The business has had a remarkably successful 
history, and gives evidence of keen enterprise on the part 
of the proprietors. Whatever may be said about the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, we must give 
them credit for most energetic action in business, and for 
demonstrating many new possibilities in factory manage- 
ment. Their efforts in the line of industrial betterment 
have been given wide publicity, and have been conducted | 
on a scale which has attracted the attention of students of 
economic subjects all over the world. This experiment may 
be quoted as an example of a concern endeavoring to make 
the environment of its employees the most comfortable and 
pleasant possible, from the motive, “It pays.” Such is the 
reiterated statement of the President of the company. 
He utterly disclaims any philanthropic motive. While a 
thorough study of the conditions obtaining in this model 
factory would involve the gathering of material which could 
be properly presented only in a volume of considerable size, 
a brief resumé of the lines in which good work has been 
done may not be outside of the scope of this paper. _ 

The company provides at its own expense a warm midday 
meal for the girls in its employ. It offers prizes for im- 
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provements in machinery suggested by its employees ; pro- 
vides a library accessible to every one; and has an Offi- 
cers’ Club which meets daily for dinner at the company’s 
expense and brings together the heads of departments in a 
social as well asa business way. There is a factory Sunday- 
school where practical talks are given to help the people in 
their daily lives. Mr. Patterson, the President of the com- 
pany, has nearly seven thousand lantern slides which he uses 
in the school to teach art, history, travel, the sanitation of 
the home, and personal hygiene. Flower-seeds are dis- 
tributed to the children and prizes offered for the best-kept 
front yards, back yards, fences, and window boxes. 

The works are light and airy. Machinery is painted buff- 
color to avoid the sombre appearance of the conventional 
black. The grounds outside of the factory are beautifully 
laid out. The example of order, cleanliness, tidiness, and 
comfort at the factory has an uplifting influence on the 
people in their homes, and the encouragement to improve 
their surroundings offered by the President of the company 
in the shape of lectures and of prizes, and in procuring the 
services of experts in the lines of landscape gardening, of 
cooking, of housekeeping for the benefit of the employees, 
has wrought a complete change in the environment of the 
people who work at the factory. There are clubs for the 
boys and clubs for the girls; classes in sewing, millinery, 
and embroidery ; gardens for the boys; glee clubs; a Na- 
tional Penny Bank; gymnasiums; kindergartens; mothers’ 
associations ; municipal improvement associations —all en- 
couraged and patronized by the officials of the company. 

It is interesting to make note ofall of this activity. It 
would seem from the published accounts as if ideal con- 
ditions were attained in these various societies and organi- 
zations clustered about the centre of the daily employment 
of these favored people. Last summer, however, the very 
foundations of the business were shaken by a strike and 
a lockout. After one or two months of idleness, a settle- 
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ment was effected and work was resumed. The present 
conditions and relations of employers and employed at the 
works of the National Cash Register Company are not at 
the present time advertised so extensively as they once 
were. From people who have visited these works it has 
been learned that the motto, “It Pays,” stands out every- 
where in connection with the plant. It even appears in 
display type on cards in the work rooms. 

On one occasion when Mr. Patterson was entertaining a 
party of visitors from a convention, he provided a special 
train of Pullman cars, guides to show the visitors about the 
works, lunches and lectures — everything with a most lavish - 
hand. As the party was returning he said to them, “ Gentle- 
men, you are men of affairs ; you know that all of this enter- 
tainment, this special train, these lunches, and guides, all 
cost money, but, gentlemen, ‘It Pays.’ I have already re- 
ceived from you valuable suggestions which will more than 
compensate for all of this expenditure of time and money.” 
We can imagine the feelings of his guests, and can also 
perhaps realize some of the feelings of the employees who 
are part of that model establishment where everything is 
done because “ It Pays.” 

A more formal, one may say a psychological statement of 
Mr. Patterson’s attitude in the whole matter, is his answer 
to the question, “ Does industrial betterment pay?” — 


What many of my business associates have characterized as senti- 
mental — namely, baths in the factory, prizes for suggestions, landscape 
gardening, pleasant Sunday afternoons, lunches for the girls in the office, 
boy’s gardens, and our various clubs — cost us about $30,000 or three 
per cent. of our annual pay roll, $1,000,000. 

We buy physical and mental labor. If it pays to take care of a good 
animal that only returns physical work, how much more important it is 
for the employer to take care of the employee, returning both physical 
and mental labor. | 

We believe that people are a part of all they have met; that is, all 
they have seen and all they have heard is absorbed by them; and it 
therefore pays to have good influences and surroundings for them. We 
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have tried both plans and believe that the three per cent. of our annual 
pay roll which we spend on movements for industrial betterment, yields 
us approximately between five and ten per cent. profit in actual dollars 
and cents. The mora/e, the example, and daily lives of our employees, 
are influences that refuse to yield to statistics. 


_ This statement of Mr. Patterson, coming as it does from 
one who has had a great deal of experience in this line of 
work, deserves careful consideration. Surely these bettered 
conditions, from whatever motive they may have resulted, 
have been the means which have made the establishment 
over which Mr. Patterson presides, an example for good in 
the city where it is domiciled, as well as a striking illustra- 
tion to the country of what can be done in the line of in- 
dustrial betterment by intelligent cooperation for this pur- 
pose between the management and the operatives in a great 
business. 

To be sure a perusal of much that has been written about 
this model factory leaves one with the impression that pos- 
sibly the operatives have not been left in sufficient freedom 
in their individual lives to attain the best possible results. 
There seems to have been a kind of hot-house forcing pro- 
cess in the movement, which has not been conducive toa 
really healthy growth. This is, however, a criticism of not 
much importance when we take a large view of what has 
been accomplished and realize how the external conditions 
of the employees have surely been wonderfully improved ; 
how much better the work in the factory has been done as a 
result of these better conditions ; how higher ideals have 
been placed before the minds of the people, and ways have 
been provided for them to attain happier and more useful 
lives. 

All this has been accomplished, and it is right that the 
good work should go on. Do we question the motive? Do 
we think that the motive, “ It Pays,” is a low one and there- 
fore that the work done from such a motive is not to be en- 
couraged? Have we really any business to judge the motive 
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which has prompted theadoption of these excellent methods 
of helping people to help themselves? No! We should 
rather study and investigate the methods and results of such 
movements with a view to making our own what we find 
good and adaptable in them. | 

The foundation of comfortable industrial conditions is 
profitable business. Without this the employer and em- 
ployed must sooner or later be reduced to a condition where 
it is not a question of enjoyment of life, but of obtaining the 
means of mere subsistence. It is impossible to state cate- 
gorically what makes a profitable business, but we all recog- 
nize that good management on the part of employers, and 
faithful work on the part of employees, are important fac- 
tors. Therefore, assuming that the business is profitable, 
the next requisite for comfortable industrial conditions is 
the payment of fair, honest wages to the employees. The 
exigencies of business are such that it does not seem ex- 
pedient to make the wages dependent to any great extent 
on the profits of business, but they are governed rather by 
the general labor market. The question then arises, “ What 
more than wages?” and here is where there is an oppor- 
tunity for the employer to use his superior intelligence in 
“performing kind offices prudently” for the betterment of 
those who are working for him. His broader view, wider 
experience, and clearer perception will, if he is so disposed, 
enable him to devise methods of helping his people toa 
higher plane of life than they might otherwise attain. 

A rather interesting computation will further illustrate 
this point. Mr. Patterson states that the carrying out in 
Dayton of the plans to which attention has been called, in- 
volves the expenditure of three per cent. of the annual pay- 
roll. There are fifteen hundred people employed and the 
annual pay roll is one million dollars. Thirty thousand 
dollars distributed among these people would give each an 
average of twenty dollars a year, or approximately forty cents 
a week more than each now receives. Does any one im- 
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agine that an increase of forty cents a week in wages would 
result in such marked improvement as we have seen result- 
ing from the intelligent disbursement of the thirty thousand 
dollars for the benefit of all by a manager interested in the 
welfare of his people? This is one of the “good uses” 
which it is the privilege of the employer to perform, as we 
read in the doctrines of our church, “ Heaven and Hell,” 
361 :— 


Good uses consist in a man’s providing for himself and his family 
the necessaries of life; in desiring abundance for the sake of his 
country and also of his neighbor to whom a rich man can do good in 
many ways, which a poor man cannot. . . . These uses are good so far 
as they have in them a Divine principle; that is so far as man looks 
in them to the Divine Being and to heaven, and places his own good 
in those uses, and only in wealth as a subordinate good tending to pro- 
mote the former. 


The success of these movements depends as much on the 
employee as on the employer. There must be a hearty re- 
sponse on the part of the employee to the efforts of the 
employer. Cooperation for the good of all concerned should 
be the watchword of these movements, and true cooperation 
is possible only where there is true freedom. The aim of 
the management must be to conserve the freedom of the 
workman, and the aim of the workman must be to permit 
the management to work in freedom. Under such circum- 
stances strikes and lockouts will be unknown. 

I believe that a study of these various efforts towards in- 
dustrial betterment which we see about us, increasing in 
number and efficiency, will convince us that they are forward 
steps in the development of a higher and more useful life 
in the community. They are surely a ceasing to do evil. 
May they not be a learning to do well? They are even now 
in many instances pictures or representatives of a life ac- 
cording to the two great commandments and the Golden 
Rule. As these forms become more fully developed and 
perfected by study, experience, and practice, they may even- 
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tually be infilled with a spirit of love to the Lord and the 
neighbor, and so become true forms of heavenly life. 

All of these movements are, under the Divine Providence, 
the means of bringing a larger, fuller life to all the thou- 
sands of people who are engaged in industrial pursuits, to 
the employers as well as to the employed. 

We can see that the end of all social and industrial bet- 
terment should be the heavenly life. In striving for this 
lofty ideal we may meet with depressing conditions, experi- 
ence relapses, and be tempted to question the use of the 
effort, but we should courageously take our part, whether as 
employers or as employees, in the effort to help along this 
movement in the right direction, all the time remembering 
and acknowledging that, “ with men this is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible.” : 


Joun DABOLL. 
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THE CONNECTED INTERNAL SENSE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


In the letter of the Word we have a connected story be- 
ginning with the creation of the world, passing rapidly over 
the times prior to Abraham, giving a somewhat full account 
of what befell the “chosen people” from their first call, 
through many and great vicissitudes, to their captivity in 
Assyria and Babylon, then narrating the restoration of Ju- 
dah to his own land to await the coming of the promised 
Messiah ; and, passing to the New Testament, we learn of 
the fulfilment of that promise. There is no break in the 
story, except it be the omission of a few centuries just before 
the Lord came. Event follows event in historical sequence, 
and every generation is given. , 

The Lord has now in His second coming opened for His 
church the internal or spiritual sense of His Word. But we 
have not found it to be in such complete and connected form. 
There seems to be a great deal of repetition. We find the 
whole process of regeneration described in the first two 
chapters of Genesis. The building of the ark and its fluctu- 
ations on the waters of the flood, together with the subse- 
quent history of Noah and his sons, is explained as a full 
description of the beginning and processes of regeneration 
of the man of the spiritual church. Again, the series begins 
with Abraham and his descendants, and we have represented 
in the history of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and Jacob’s sons, 
the storing of remains from the time of birth, first celestial, 
then spiritual and natural, until the establishment of the 
church, which last is represented by Joseph and his father 
and brethren in Egypt, and then its extinction, which is 
represented by their death. 

And instead of now continuing with the deeper experiences 
of the regenerate life, we again begin a new series with Moses 
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and the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt. For the 
journey from Egypt to Canaan is the journey away from a 
life of sin to heaven. 

Now it cannot but be that there is a larger view, or larger 
series, in which all these various beginnings take their place as 
beginnings, developments, and completions of certain stages. 
of regeneration. Yet since the whole is like its parts and 
the parts like their whole, each one of these smaller series 
does present the whole story of regenerate life ; so that the 


- one view does not exclude the other, but rather supplements 


and completes it. 

That there is a connected internal sense would seem to be 
plainly implied in the teaching that the division of the Lord’s 
outer garments into four parts by the soldiers at the cross, 
but their casting lots for his inner seamless garment, repre- 
sented the truth, that the letter of the Word can be torn, 
but that the internal sense is a connected whole, “ without 
seam,” which cannot be marred by man or devil. 

The existence of such a continuous connection in the 
spiritual sense is also plainly taught in such statements as 
these : — 


The Old Testament everywhere treats of the Lord and of the glorifi- 
cation of His human. (Apocalypse Explained, 684.) 


The Lord fulfilled all these senses of the Word, and thus made His 
human Divine. (Apocalypse Revealed, 820.) 


That the Word is holy and most holy in its interiors is very manifest 
from this consideration, that in everything of the Word there is a 
heavenly marriage . . . ; and that in the inmost sense there is in every- 
thing the marriage of the Lord’s Divine Human with His kingdom and 
church; yea, that in the supreme sense there is the union of the Divine 
Itself and the Divine Human in the Lord. (Arcana, 6343.) 

But such is the Word of the Lord that things historical are in their 


series, and things spiritual . . . are in theirs. (/did., 3304.) 

That there is a desire on the part of some in the church 
for such a comprehensive view of the Word, is evident from 
two papers on the subject published in the New-Cuurcn 
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Review, the first by the Rev. P. B. Cabell, in October 1895, 
the second by the Rev. John Worcester, in July 1897. In 
both these studies the basis taken for the series was the 
seven days of creation as the seven stages of regeneration. 
But I wish to call attention toa different series, which in 
its general outlines stands out in bolder relief. Nor is it my 
purpose, at this time, to include the whole of the Word, but 
only the Old Testament, and indeed only the historical part 
of the Old Testament. As we have seen above (Arcana, 
6343) the glorification of the Lord’s Human is described in 
the Old Testament. It is fully presented there. Nothing 
is lacking, for the Word in the Old Testament formed His 
sole guide in the process of making His Human Divine. 
We should therefore find in the Old Testament, first, a 
record of what He took from humanity through angels, 
spirits, and men when “He bowed the heavens and came 
down for our salvation”; next we should find a description 
of His infancy, childhood, and youth, and the work He ac- 
complished during these periods, and then finally the full 
processes of complete glorification. 

But we cannot follow these processes in their order. 
They are not fully given in the writings, for the reason, we 
- are told, that the processes by which the Lord glorified His 
human are often beyond our comprehension. But where 
this inmost sense of the Word is not given its secondary 
sense is unfolded, in which it has reference to man’s regen- 
eration. And as man’s regeneration is in all respects a 
finite image of the Lord’s Glorification, it cannot be doubted 
that the Word likewise gives in a connected series the story 
of the conception, birth, education, and regeneration of the 
church among men and of each individual member of the 
church. 

It is my purpose to show from the writings, either by 
direct statements or by reasonable deductions from direct 
statements, that in the largest series what precedes the call 
of Abram describes processes before birth ; that the story 
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of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to the death of Jacob and 
Joseph in Egypt, describes the storing of remains, celestial, 
spiritual, and natural ; that what we usually call, regeneration 
begins with the birth of Moses and the Exodus from Egypt — 
reformation being described by the wilderness journey, and 
the regeneration of the thought and motive beginning with 
the entrance into Canaan ; that the history of Israel in the 
promised land from that time on embodies the story of pro- 
gress in regeneration, until the proprium is given up and 
wholly rejected, which was typified by the ten tribes being 
carried away by Assyria, and Judah by Babylon. 

Or, to state it in years, the story of Abraham describes 
the storing of celestial remains from the first conscious life 
to ten years of age (Arcana, 2280). The account of Isaac 
tells of the storing of spiritual remains from five years of 
age to perhaps fifteen — for the two processes overlap, as 
would be shown by Abraham living seventy-five years after 
Isaac was born. And it is also evident to reason that all the 
states of innocence of infancy do not suddenly disappear at 
seven years of age, though that is the time generally set as 
the end of infancy and beginning of childhood. Should we, 
however, disregard this overlapping of states and speak of 
the state which is predominant as though it were the only 
one, we should say that Abraham’s life describes the first 
seven years of life, Isaac’s the next seven, Jacob and his sons 
picture the preparation and storing of remains till twenty or 
past, Moses’ leadership reaches to thirty, and life in Canaan — 
under Joshua describes the beginning of the period after 
thirty years of age, when it is possible to carry the war 
against evils into one’s very heart. 

These periods also answer to the five churches which 
have been on the earth, namely, the Most Ancient, the 
Ancient, the Israelitish, the Christian, and the New Jerusa- 
lem. 

That the beginning of infancy is described by Abram’s 
call to leave the land of his nativity seems evident from the 
statement made in explaining that call. 
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For in the internal sense is here meant the first state of the Lord 
when He was born. (Arcana, 1414.) 


Again we find it said: — 


The Lord’s earliest life, being that from His birth to His childhood, 
is here described. (Arcana, 1438.) 

Order required that the Lord first of all from infancy should be im- 
bued with the celestial things of love, which consist in love towards 
Jehovah and neighborly love, with the pure innocence which has its 
abode therein. ... These celestial things are chiefly insinuated into 
man in his state of infancy and in his progress thence to childhood, 
and are even introduced without the accompaniments of knowledges; 
for they enter by influx from the Lord and affect man before he knows 
what love is, or what affection is; as may appear from the state of in- 
fants, and afterwards from the state of early childhood. . . . The Lord 
being born as another man was also introduced into things celestial ac- 
cording to order; which also was effected by degrees from infancy to 
childhood. He was afterward introduced to knowledges. How this 
took place in respect to Him, is described in this verse (GEN. xii. 8), and 
is represented in what follows by Abram’s sojourning in Egypt. 


(/bid., 1450.) 


A further reason for believing that the call of Abram and 
his subsequent life represents the infancy and early child- 
hood of the Lord and of man (or specifically represents the 
storing of celestial remains during this period), is that actual 
history begins here. Before this the history is composed 
history. Its truth is to be found solely in its internal sense. 
And this answers to the prenatal history of each person. 
It is a real, an interior, and a vital part of his life, but yet 
he is not an actor in it. It has naught to do with his own 
consciousness. So far as actual literal history of his life is 
concerned, it begins at birth, When our God came into 
the world by birth of a virgin, He took upon Himself from 
men in the spiritual world all the states of life that had 
been lived by men. These states —and by states I mean 
both the substances and the forms that produced those 
states — formed the inner planes of his humanity. For at 
birth He had not only the divine soul and the human body, 
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He had all the planes. or degrees of life that man has. 
These intermediate degrees between the divine and the 
physical body were formed by the reception of the divine 
by the three heavens and the world of spirits, and these 
He took upon Himself when He bowed the heavens and 
came down. He first took upon Himself as His celestial 
degree the states of the heavens of the Most Ancient 
Church, with its beginnings, its golden period, and its suc- 
cessive decline down to its extinction. Covering this He 
took from the ancient heavens His spiritual degree. And 
then from the imaginary heavens existing at His birth and 
from the world of spirits He took the remaining degrees of 
His human mind. 

These things are set forth in the supreme sense of the 
stories of the Most Ancient, Ancient, and first Hebrew 
Churches. By the first Hebrew Church I mean the repre- 
sentative church called Heber or Eber in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of Genesis. And with man the whole 
quality of his heredity in its several degrees is described by 
these same chapters, namely, the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis. These early chapters of the Word are indeed 
opened for us as describing the regeneration and fall of the 
first men and their descendants. Yet we are told that they 
also contain a description of processes of the Lord’s glori- 
fication. We have already seen that infancy is representa- 
tively described by Abraham. That what is recorded of 
Isaac in the Word represents the opening of the rational 
_ in the Lord, and in man the storing of spiritual remains; 
and that what is recorded of Jacob represents processes of 
the glorification of the natural in the Lord, and in man the 
storing of remains in the natural degree, scarcely needs to 
be proved to any one who has read the “ Arcana.” 

I will quote but a single passage : — 

By Abraham is signified the Lord's celestial [in the Lord’s Human 
before it was made Divine], by Isaac the spiritual, and by Jacob the 
natural. (7193.) 
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We find, therefore, that we have a continuous story so far 
in the internal sense of the Word. What precedes Abra- 
ham gives a description of what is involved in man by con- 
ception and before birth. In the life of Abraham his in- 
fancy is described as to its spiritual side, that is, as to the 
storing of remains. By Isaac is described childhood, by 
Jacob youth ; or, what is the same thing, the opening and 
- storing of the spiritual and natural degrees during these 
two periods of childhood and youth. 

There is also involved of course in all this a complete 
description of the regeneration of the men of the Most 
Ancient and Ancient Churches, which corresponded to the 
storing of remains during these periods of infancy, child- 
hood, and youth. And in reference to the Lord it is also 
involved that during these periods of His infancy, childhood, 
and early youth He recognized and rejected the fallacies, 
falsities, and imperfections of the heavens ; that being as- 
saulted by and fighting against the infernals from these 
Ancient Churches, He conquered them and set the heavens 
in order. 

And now what comes next? Shall we expect regenera- 
tion proper to begin here with the story of Jacob’s sons? 
Do we find that the life of Jacob represents the completion 
of the storing of remains and of preparation for regenera- 
tion? Notso. Jacob’s sons together with Jacob represent 
the full opening of the natural and its complete storing and 
preparation, as is abundantly stated in the writings :— 


Jacob and his sons represent the truth of the natural in general, and 
the truths of the natural in particular. (Arcana, 6024.) 

Jacob and his sons represent the truths of faith and the goods of 
love in the natural. Jacob represents these in general and his sons 
or the tribes named from them these in particular. (See many refer- | 
ences, Arcana, 6335.) 

And for a complete statement of the case we have the 
following:— 

The rational is represented by Isaac and Rebekah; the natural by 
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Jacob and his two women; and the sensuous by their sons; and as 
prior things are in the sensuous simultaneously as in the ultimate of 
order, each son represents some general in which are the former things. 
(/bid., 4009.) 

That is, the sons represent generals of the sensual which 
contain rational and natural things. 

The story of Joseph in Egypt, and afterward of his father 
and brethren making their home there, is not therefore (ex- 
cepting perhaps in a secondary sense) representative of 
regeneration proper, but is descriptive of the opening of the 
sensual to its very ultimates and its storing with remains of 
truth and good. This ought to be evident from the fact 
that the corn of Egypt was stored by Joseph, and every 
New-Churchman knows that the corn of Egypt stored against 
the years of famine represents remains stored for use in 


regeneration. 
That this corn represents the remains stored in youth 


just preceding maturity, is taught in the following : — 


Every man from his first infancy to his first boyhood is introduced 
by the Lord into heaven, and indeed among the celestial angels by 
whom he is kept in a state of innocence; in which state it is well known 
infants remain till the commencement of boyhood; when the age of 
boyhood commences he then by degrees puts off the state of innocence, 
but still he is kept in a state of charity by the affection of mutual 
charity toward his like, which state in several instances continues even 
to youth; at this time, as he now begins to think from himself and to 
act accordingly, he cannot any longer be kept in charity as heretofore, 
for he calls forth the hereditary evils by which he suffers himself to be 
led; when this state arrives the goods of charity and innocence, which 
he had before received, according to the degrees in which he thinks 
evils and confirms them by act, are exterminated ; nevertheless, they are 
not exterminated, but they are withdrawn by the Lord toward the in- 
teriors and there stored up. As, however, he has not yet known truths, 
therefore the goods of innocence and charity which he had received in 
those two states, have not yet been qualified ; for truths give quality to 
good, and good gives essence to truths; on which account he is from 
that age imbued with truths by instruction, and especially by his own 
thoughts and consequent confirmations ; so far, therefore, as he is now 
in the affection of good, so far truths are conjoined by the Lord to the 
good which he has, and are stored up for use; this state is what is sig- 
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nified by the seven years of abundance of provisions; those truths 
adjoined to good are what in the proper sense are called remains. 
(Arcana, 5342.) 

I have quoted quite fully from this number because it is 
important as describing the successive storing of remains, 
and how the remains of infancy and childhood are indrawn ; 
and then how in youth one receives instruction in the things 
of faith and especially thinks from himself about them and 
forms conclusions ; how this qualifies and crowns the re- 
mains of innocence and mutual love, and that this work 
done on the threshold of maturity is meant by the corn 
stored in Egypt. This being true it is necessarily the case 
that the whole story of Joseph ruling in Egypt is descriptive 
of the last days of youth on the verge of maturity, just 
preceding the beginning of the regenerate life. 

This is also evident from the rational consideration that 
the history from Abraham to Isaac and Jacob, and Jacob’s 
sons and their going down into Egypt, represents a contin- 
ually descending series. No one at all acquainted with cor- 
respondences could think that the descent of Jacob and his 

f sons into Egypt represented an ascent in spiritual life. 
Neither would any one deny that when regeneration does 
begin it will begin as an ascent from the bottom upward. 
But what is represented by the whole series is evidently the 
storing away of remains in a continually descending scale, 
as one passes from infancy to youth when finally the scien- 
tific and sensual planes of the mind are opened and stored 
with knowledges of good and truth. 

-_ Aman cannot be regenerated or admitted into spiritual 
combats whereby regeneration is effected until he has re- 
ceived remains to the full (see Arcana Ccelestia, 5335). 

Therefore it is necessary that his natural mind be opened . 
to its very ultimates and stored with remains before he can 
begin to be regenerated. And what would so fitly repre- 
sent this as the going down into Egypt of Jacob and his 
sons, who represent the natural goods and truths of the 
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church? And what would more fitly represent the begin- 
ning of regeneration than the separation of Jacob’s de- 
scendants from the Egyptians, and their going up out of 
Egypt to their home in the Promised Land? Nothing can 
be evolved that is not first involved. The natural mind can- 
not begin to be led upward till first goods and truths have 
been Jet downward and have found lodgment there. That 
this is the true place of Joseph and Egypt in the regenerate 
life, namely, the time of storing remains previous to regen- 
eration, is confirmed by what is said in the exposition of the 
first chapter of Exodus, which takes up and carries on the 
story immediately on the death of Joseph. 

The subject treated of in the first chapter, in the internal sense, is 
concerning the state of the church at its first establishment, when good 


is the first agent and is made fruitful by the multiplication of the truths 
of faith. (Arcana, 6634.) 


Also, in further explanation of the same thing see the 
following : — 


Inasmuch as in those chapters in Genesis which treat of the coming 
of the sons of Jacob and of Jacob himself into Egypt to Joseph, the 
initiation of the truths of the church into scientifics was treated of, 
and the church was not established until that initiation was effected, 
therefore according to the series of things in the internal sense the 
establishment of the church is here treated of, and how it is continually 
infested by scientifics and falses. (Arcana, 6639.) 


And that regeneration begins and is specifically described 
by Moses, his birth and his work, is further declared in 
giving the contents of Exopus ii., where the literal sense 
gives the birth and preservation of Moses and his finding 
a home with Ruel of Midian : — 


The subject treated of in this chapter is concerning truth divine: 
concerning its commencements and successive states with the man of 
the church. (Arcana, 6713.) 

In the supreme sense the Lord is treated of, how He as to the human 
was made the Divine Law: Moses represents the Lord as to the Divine 
Law, which is the Word; and in the respective sense represents truth 
Divine with the man of the church. (/did., 6714.) 
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And it is surely at the beginning of regeneration that 
the Divine Law of the Word has its “ commencements” in 
the heart. 

I confess that for a time I thought that Josept@calted to 
the throne of Egypt, marked the first adult acknowledgment 
of the Lord and obedience to Him, thus the beginning of 
regeneration, and this for the reason that I did not see what 
else could be meant by the exaltation of Joseph, who, we are 
taught continually, represents the Divine Human. And I 
am not at all sure but this does mark what we have regarded 
as the beginning of regeneration, for the corn of Egypt is 
stored in fulness only with that youth who acknowledges 
God asa Divine Man and cooperates with the divine by 
thinking about and seeking to understand the truths of faith, 
receiving and loving them as he does understand them. 
And since what we count the beginning of religious life 
usually occurs under twenty, it is probably just this experi- 
ence represented by Joseph that occurs then. But it has 
become certain from more careful reading, both for the 
reasons already given and many others, that all the history 
to the time of Moses properly represents but the preparation 
for regeneration, marking the descent of heavenly influences 
into man, that they may in time be the means of raising him 
up out of Egypt and leading him to Canaan. 

One thing that, cooperating with our ignorance of the 
particulars of regeneration, makes it difficult to mark par- 
ticular experiences, such as the beginning of religious life, 
is that such a beginning is seldom recognized in Sweden- 
borg’s writings. 

The common statements of the writings are in harmony 
with this : — 


Moreover the subjects are of such a nature as scarcely to be within 
the comprehension of the human understanding, for they are the arcana 
of regeneration, which in themselves are innumerable, and scarcely at all 
known to man; for the man that is principled in good is reborn every 
moment, from his earliest infancy to the last period of his Jife in the 
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world, and afterwards to eternity, not only as to his exteriors but also as 
to his interiors, and this by stupendous processes. (Arcana, 5202.) 


The storing of remains is none the less a part of regen- 
eration that it is done without our consciousness ; most of 
the processes of regeneration are done without our being 
conscious of them. 

One further reason may be mentioned why the coming of 
the Lord to the individual and to the church to begin the 
work of regeneration is represented by Moses and not by 
Joseph. And this alone would be conclusive. In treating 
of the plagues of Egypt it is said : — 


In the internal sense the subject treated of is specifically concerning 
those who, before the Lord’s coming, were in the lower earth and could 
not be elevated into heaven until the Lord came into the world and as- 
sumed the human and made it Divine. ... These [infesters}, when 
the Lord was in the world, were cast by Him into hell. ... The sub- 
ject specifically treated of is concerning the above people, but in general 
it is concerning all who are of the church, and who infest the well dis- 
posed in the other life, of whom there are very many at this day. 


(Arcana, 7686.) 

This clearly marks the place in the history of the Israelites 
where the work of the Lord while in the world is specifically 
represented. The plagues of Egypt primarily represent the 
judgment executed while He was in the world. The rescue 
of Israel represents primarily or “specifically ” the leading 
to heaven of those who were at that time reserved in the 
lower earth. And it also represents specifically the estab-, 
lishment of the first Christian church. The wilderness 
journey primarily describes the first Christian dispensation. 
And the second coming of the Lord and the establishment 
of the Church of the New Jerusalem, which is an internal 
church, is typified by the leadership of Joshua and the con- 
quest of the Holy Land. : 

This does not prevent these various historicals represent- 
ing also various other things. We may often see experi- 
ences of the church of our day set forth more clearly by 
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Israel in Egypt or in the wilderness than by Israel in 
Canaan. The wilderness experience indeed describes every 
time of temptation and wandering, and Israel in Egypt de- 
scribes every time of slavery to sin. And we do right in 
turning to the place where special experiences are most 
fully described to seek guidance in such states. Yet, at the 
same time it is true that the internal sense is a connected 
whole, reaching from conception to full regeneration, and the 
predominating state at any one period is most fully described 
by that part of the Word given to treat specifically of that 
period. 

But we have been treating until just now, of the periods 
of life and progress of the individual, when we stopped to 
locate the time of the Lord’s first and second comings, and 
the establishment of the First and Second Christian 
Churches. 

But, as will have been already recognized, by determining 
what part of the story describes the first coming of the Lord 
to the world, we have also determined where His first coming 
to the individual is specifically set forth. If we know that 
the Exodus from Egypt and the wilderness experiences 
specifically describe the experiences of the church inaugu- 
rated through the preaching of the Apostles, we also know 
that here is described the experiences of one who begins 
the regenerate life, and is first engaged in the work of refor- 
mation, receiving the divine law and learning outward 
obedience and order. And we also know that with the in- 
dividual this time is spoken of in a general way as being 
from about the twentieth to the thirtieth year. 

And if we know that the leadership of Joshua represents 
the leadership of the internal sense of the Word and the 
consequent establishment of the New Church, we know that 
in the individual this can rarely if ever come before thirty 
years of age, and may be considerably later — and indeed 
may never come. For few are admitted into any spiritual 
combats at this day. 
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But that we may have this correspondence of the devel- 
opment of the individual and the race more clearly before 
us, let us read from Apocalypse Explained, 641 : — 


As regards the successive states of the churches on our globe, they 
have evidently been similar to the successive states of a man who is being 
reformed and regenerated, namely, that to become a spiritual man, he is 
first conceived, next is born, then grows up, and is afterward led on 
further and further into intelligence and wisdom. The church from 
most ancient times to the end of the Jewish church, progressed like a man 
who is conceived, born, and grows up, and is then instructed and taught; - 
but the successive states of the church after the end of the Jewish church, 
or from the time of the Lord to the present day, have been like a man 
increasing in intelligence and wisdom, or becoming regenerate. 


Several things apposite to the subject of this paper are 
stated here. First that conception, birth, and childhood are 
a part of regeneration both of the individual and of the 
church; consequently conception and birth must be de- 
scribed in the internal sense of the Word, as has been 
claimed. Secondly, the first coming of the Lord is placed 
at the end of youth and beginning of manhood, both in the 
individual and in the race. We are taught that this transi- 
tion from youth to manhood occurs about twenty (Arcana, 
10225), so we may think of the human race on this earth 
as having reached a maturity answering to that of an individ- 
ual at twenty when the Lord came into the world. And, 
thirdly, it follows that the second coming of the Lord must 
be the next great step or epoch in individual or race after 
maturity has been reached. This may be placed at thirty, 
because thirty signifies fulness of remains, together with 
somewhat of combat (Arcana, 5335). We are therefore 
justified in thinking of the race as having reached a ma- 
turity at this, the time of the second coming, answering in 
a general way to that of a man of thirty. 

And we have already seen that these two periods are de- 
scribed in the Word, the first by the Exodus, the second by 
the invasion of Canaan. 
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Space will not permit me at present to consider the par- 
ticulars of progress in regeneration represented by the his- 
tory of the Israelites in Canaan from the conquest of the 
Land to the Lord’s coming; nor is it necessary to do so. 
It is enough to say, what all will recognize as true, that now 
on the upward road we must pass over the ground already 
covered in descending. What has been involved by the 
storing of remains must be evolved by life from those re- 
mains. The start backward and upward has now already 
been made. During the wilderness journey the Israelites 
were vastated of the false worship they had learned in 
Egypt. And during the wilderness time of the church, that 
is, during the first Christian Church, those who can be of 
the church have been vastated of false scientifics, while 
others have fallen by the way. The natural mind has been 
largely freed from superstitions and false science, which - 
heretofore held it in bondage. | 

The leadership of ‘Joshua in the ascending scale probably 
answers to that of Joseph in the descent. The time of the 
Judges, when every man did that which was right in his own 


_eyes, answers to the time when Jacob’s sons tended his 


flocks and herds in Canaan, when they sold Joseph into 
Egypt and began to go down into Egypt for corn. That is, 
the remains of good and truth stored in the soul during that 
period of youth, when scientific knowledge of good and 
truth is first sought (say about the age of fifteen or sixteen), 
are now brought out into actual life, and the opposing falses 
and evils are removed. This work is described by Israel 
under the Judges. 

The judges who were also priests, Eli and Samuel, would 
represent the development of the remains stored at the time 
Jacob’s name was changed to Israel. The first three kings 
of Israel would picture the return through the states repre- 
sented by Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham; Saul answering to 
Jacob, David to Isaac, and Solomon to Abraham. The reign 
of Solomon therefore typifies the opening of the celestial 


degree. 
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And what can be represented by the long line of kings, 
mostly bad, following Solomon, and by the carrying away 
of the people into captivity? After the celestial degree is 
opened we should expect a different story. What is repre- 
sented is the opening up and rejection of the evils of the 
will, until the devils are finally allowed to claim what is their 
own, the entire proprium, and, as it were, to carry it away 
and rid the regenerate man of it. 

From Solomon to the captivity there is realized all that 
is involved in the story before Abraham. Hereditary evils 
are seen and rejected, and the holy remains stored before 
birth are accepted as the primary means of this rejection. 

This process can never be fully done with any man. But 
with the Lord it was fully done, to the complete rejection of 
all that He took on from men and angels, so that He re- 
turned into the glory He had with the Father before the 
world was. 


Wituis L. GLapIsaH. 
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THE NEW RELIGION. 


At the opening of the twentieth century, the world is 
waiting for a new religion. The old forms and formulas are 
still extant, but they have lost their vitality and no longer 
satisfy the needs of the most serious and thoughtful minds. 
The nineteenth century gave birth to many religious move- 
ments, but they were rather signs of unrest than genuine 
revivals of religion and theology ; at its end men found them- 
selves in a condition of profound uncertainty as to the very 
fundamentals of their beliefs. On the nature and character 
of God, the person and office of Christ, the means of salva- 
tion, the resurrection and the future life, the last judgment 
and the Second Coming, the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and other great doctrines of the Christian faith, none ven- 
tured to speak with the old dogmatic assurance. The twen- 
tieth century dawns upon a religious world full of earnest- 
ness and activity, but without conviction attained in matters 
of faith ; not without hope, however, for religion is not dead, 
and a revival of theology is confidently looked for. 

A recent work by Dr. Percy Gardner * exhibits with 
striking force the present chaotic condition of theology, 
but gives little satisfactory help towards its reconstruction. 
Speaking of current religious teaching, the author says :— 


It will by this time be abundantly clear that what we are criticizing 
is not religion, and not theology, but a certain mixture of theology and 
metaphysics which has gradually arisen in the church, taking its origin 
soon after the end of the first century, and constantly growing and 
changing through the ages of Augustine, Duns Scotus, Luther, until 
the rise of the critical philosophy, which has so changed our mental 
atmosphere that the growth of so many centuries can grow no longer. 


* Exploratio Evangelica: A Brief Examination of the Basis and Origin of 
Christian Belief. London: A. and C. Black, 1899. 
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The tree must needs fall, but from its roots new and vigorous saplings 
may come forth, which may in time become as imposing and live as long 


as their predecessor. (p. 56.) 

The misfortune is that those who discover the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of speculative theology often proceed to reject the Christian creed 
as a thing without basis and meaning. Among intelligent laymen in 
our days this procedure is quite usual, and any views of religion, to find 
favor with them, must be independent of creed. Yet in the absence of 
solid and clear intellectual foundation, no school of religion can be last- 
ing or stable. For this reason the reconstruction of creed upon some 
other basis than speculative theology has become in our days a pressing 
necessity. (/did.) 

This necessity is not a new one. It was equally apparent 
to Matthew Arnold, and declared by him thirty years ago. 
He said :— 

A theology, a scientific appreciation of the facts of religion, is wanted 


for religion; but a theology which is a true theology, and not a false. 
(St. Paul and Protestantism. Popular Edition, p. 80.) 


For such a scientific theology men are still looking, and 
the need for it is indeed urgent, if the cause of religion is 
not to be lost. The vague speculations and timid sugges- 
tions of modern theologians are of no avail. 


We cannot live on probabilities. The faith on which we can live 
bravely and die in peace must be a certainty, so far as it professes to 
be a faith at all, or it is nothing. (Short Studies on Great Subjects, by 
J. A. Froude, Vol. I. p. 225.) : 

There is a great and growing multitude of cultured and virtuous men 
and women, earnestly desirous to follow truth, who, in the increased 
capacities for doubting which the new age affords, are unable — honestly 
unable — to use the old religious symbols. (W. 5S. Lilly, in Mineteenth 
Century, August 1888.) 

It is necessary to transmute the “I feel” and “ I know” of the re- 
ligious man into statements with regard to God and man which will bear 
investigation and repetition, which no wise man need be ashamed to 
utter, and no man of science need be obliged to place in a cell of knowl- 
edge separate from those in which he holds the rest of his discoveries. 


(Exploratio Evangelica, p. 27.) 
The ground has long been preparing for a new and more 
rational theology. | 
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The spread of physical and historic science has brought the minds _ 
not only of Europeans and Americans, but of Indians and Japanese, on 
to a new level. Once more a vast field is being smoothed out in which 
a common religion may strike its roots. And this field can only be 
occupied by the religion of Christ. (/did., p. 12.) 

Paganism, philosophy, humanism, and many another scheme of life 
have tried to supplant it, and been overthrown by it. It rules in the 
right of the strongest. More hardy and enduring than rival religions, 
that of Christ has outworked, outsuffered, and outlived them all. It 
holds the field; nor will it ever be supplanted save by a new faith which 
can exert greater power over the heart and life. (/did., p. 361.) 


The most serious reproach to modern Christianity is that 
it not only fails to satisfy the intellect of the age, but that it 
has ceased to exert the power over the heart and life that 
it once possessed. A writer in the Contemporary Review 
for February, 1901, remarks :— 


One of the gravest features of the present religious situation is the 
alienation from the Christian Church of men who, by their general 
moral temper, naturally belong to it; who, to use Tertullian’s memorable 
phrase, are anima naturaliter Christiane, and yet who base their dis- 
sent from historical Christianity on the ground that it is morally insuffi- 
cient for the needs of modern society, and of themselves as members 
of it. (Christianity and Public Life, by D. S. Cairns.) 

Theology, after all, is the lesser part of religion; unless 
the latter is a moral force directing and guiding the social 
and individual life, its ratsom d’étre is not attained. Can it 
be said that in our day national and international affairs are 
conducted according to Christian principles? or that the 
law of Christ rules in business circles, or in the haunts of 
pleasure? Do men even profess to aim at the Christian 
ideal in their lives? or have they any ideal at all? Self- 
interest is the common incentive to individual and societary 
effort; while humility, self-abnegation, and unworldliness 
are scarcely regarded as virtues. Even with the best, there 
is a lack of recognized principle in their conduct, and life 
goes on in an aimless, haphazard way. There is no strong 
religious force prompting men’s actions, though its need is 
apparent in every grade of society. 
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As human necessities arise, the means of meeting them 
are divinely provided. We can see this plainly in secular 
affairs, and it is equally true in spiritual matters also. New 
inventions and discoverits are made just at the time that 
they are required for the material development of the race. 
In the same way, the spiritual necessities of men are pro- 
vided for at critical times by the advent of new prophets, 
and the unfolding of new revelations. When the need is 
most pressing and the case seems desperate, unexpected 
light appears, and religion takes a new lease of life. We 
‘need not despair therefore ; relief is sure to come, if, indeed, 
it has not come already. 

The importance and far-reaching character of a new re- 
ligious movement are not always perceived at its initiation. 
At the beginning of the second century, who would have 
ventured to prophesy that Christianity would soon become 
the dominant religion of the civilized world? Its adherents 
were few and despised, its principles were opposed to the 
prevailing current of human life, and it seemed as if the 
fanatical sect would soon die out. What if history should 
repeat itself in our own times? What if the new religion 
that men are looking for should be found to be already active 
in their midst, moulding their opinions and influencing their 
lives, unconsciously to themselves? A profound conviction 
that this is the case gives New-Churchmen epee and confi- 
dence in regard to the future. 

The new religion, whencesoever it may come, must have 
the divine sanction, and must satisfy the necessities of the 
human mind under the new conditions ruling in this age. 
It must, therefore, be scientific and logical ; and, above all, 
it must provide guidance in the complicated affairs of modern 
life. It must convince the understanding, inspire the heart, 
and direct the conduct. Is there any system of religion 
that even professes to do all this? I answer, there is, 
though its adherents at present are a small and feeble body. 
The wise man will know better than to despise the small 
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and feeble, however, or to allow a vulgar prejudice to hinder 
him from investigating a system that makes such hopeful 
promises. He will use his reason and judgment in deciding 
upon the momentous issues raised. 

If a new religion is to be given to the world, the prob- 
ability is that some human instrument will be employed, and 
that he will be specially prepared and fitted for his great 
work. Should he make a claim to special enlightenment, 
we have no right to deny this without testing its validity by 
the character of the doctrines enunciated. If these com- 
mend themselves to our mind, and are such that he could 
scarcely have invented them for himself, we may justly re- 
fer them to the Author of all good. The proper credentials 
of a prophet are the truths he brings. 

A century and a half ago Emanuel Swedenborg announced 
himself as the herald of a New Dispensation and the bearer 
of a special message to the world. He wrote, in 1769, to an 
English clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Hartley : — 

I have been called to a holy office by the Lord Himself, Who most 
mercifully appeared before me, His servant, in the year 1743; when 
He opened my sight into the spiritual world, and enabled me to con- 
verse with spirits and angels, in which state I have continued to the 
present day. From that time I began to print and publish the various 
arcana that were seen by me or revealed to me concerning heaven and 
hell, the state of man after death, the true worship of God, the spiritual 
sense of the Word, besides many other most important matters con- 
ducive to salvation and wisdom. 


Such was Swedenborg’s claim to divine sanction for his 
theological teachings. The reader will treat it according 
to his bias ; but whether he is disposed to allow or reject 
it, the doctrines in question must be judged on their merits 
as offering a solution of some of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of the day. He may consider them, if he will, as the 
outcome of the stupendous intellect of their propounder ; 
or he may come to regard the latter, in accordance with his 
own humble description of himself, as a “servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ” in all that he did and taught. 
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Writing to Dr. Beyer, in 1769, Swedenborg said: “There 
is, at present, no theology in Christendom ;” and to Arch- 
bishop Menander he explained that the doctrine of faith 
alone “has destroyed the church, has abolished religion, 
and has thus devastated and consummated all things of 
worship, so that there is no longer any truth or any good.” 
Elsewhere, he asserts that the whole system of Christian 
doctrine has become utterly corrupted, so that “there does 
not remain a single truth which is not falsified and brought 
to its consummation.” The state of religion in Europe in 
the middle of the eighteenth century is a matter of history, 
which goes far to confirm Swedenborg’s strong statements ; 
and further confirmation may be found in the fact that 
many of the doctrines that were accepted without question 
in his day — such as a personal Trinity, the vicarious atone- 
ment, election and predestination, the resurrection of the 
material body, the everlasting torture of lost souls, the in- 
errancy of the letter of Scripture, etc. — have been greatly 
modified, or utterly abandoned, in our own. 

This being the condition of the church, he declared that 
it had come to its end, and that a New Church was about 
to be established upon the earth. The doctrines of this 
New Church it was his mission to proclaim ; and further, 
to reveal to men knowledge of the future life, and other 
important matters that concern human welfare here and 
hereafter. 

The religion whic edenborg taught is essentially 
practical He has nodealing with “schemes of salvation,” 
or any tricks or devices of priestcraft. With him there is 
no climbing up some other way into the sheepfold — the 
only way of salvation is an honest and good life, and this 
is to be attained by constant dependence on divine aid. 
“ All religion,” he wrote, “has relation to life, and the life 
of religion is to do good.” Faith is nothing, kindly feeling 
is nothing, apart from active benevolence. Religion is of 
the life and in the life, or it is but an empty show. 
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Charity and faith are mere mental and perishable things, unless they 
are determined to works, and co-exist in them, whenever it is practi- 
cable. (True Christian Religion, 375.) 


Swedenborg’s definition of charity is worth noting :— 

Charity consists in acting justly and faithfully in whatever office, bus- 
iness, and employment a person is engaged, and with whomsoever he 
has any connection. (/did., 422.) 

Although Swedenborg’s doctrine of life is essentially 
practical, he cannot be accused of work-mongering. He 
draws a firm line of demarcation between mere morality and 
religion, showing that good works may be done from bad 
motives, in which case they have no saving efficacy. Only 
as man acknowledges his utter inability to do good of him- 
self, and labors in the divine strength which is given to all 
who earnestly seek it, is there any virtue in good deeds. 

A man’s true life is God in him, and a man’s true death is the per- 
suasion that his life is from himself and not from God. (/did., 48.) 


In their endeavor to come into nearer communion with 
God, many forsake the world, with its duties and pleasures, 
shutting themselves up in monastic seclusion, or shunning 
what they regard as sinful pleasures, while still living among 
their fellows; but, according to Swedenborg, this is an en- 
tirely mistaken view of religion. He writes :— 


Many believe that to renounce the world, and to live in the spirit and 
not in the flesh, consists in casting off worldly things, which are chiefly 
riches and honors; and, further, in constantly going about in pious 
meditations concerning God, salvation, and eternal life; and in spend- 
ing one’s life in prayer, in reading the Word and pious books, and also 
in doing penance. But renouncing the world does not consist in these 
things. Renouncing the world consists in loving God and loving the 
neighbor; and God is loved when a man lives according to His com- 
mandments; and the neighbor is loved when a man performs uses. In 
order, therefore, that a man may receive the life of heaven, it is abso 
lutely necessary that he live in the world, and engage in its various 
duties and vocations. A life sequestered from worldly things is a life 
of thought and faith separated from a life of love and charity; and in 
such a life willing good and doing good to the neighbor perish. (The 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, 126.) 
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The religious ideal set before his readers by Swedenborg 
_ is that of useful service, done from unselfish motives. Use 
is the end of all spiritual effort and attainment. Sweden- 


borg tells us : — 7 

Love ahd wisdom exist only ideally, being confined to the affections 
and thoughts of the mind; but in use they exist really, because they are 
then together in the act and operation of the body. . . . Use consists 
in a faithful, sincere, and diligent discharge of the duties of our calling. 
The love of use, and the consequent application to it, keep together the 
powers of the mind, and secure it from wandering about at random, and 
imbibing all the lusts which flow in, with their enchanting illusions, 
through the senses, from the body and the world, by which the truths 
of religion and morality, with all that is good in either, become the 
sport of every wind. (True Christian Religion, 744.) 

This is sound, healthy, practical teaching, which should 
commend itself to all earnest and thoughtful men. Let us 
now turn to Swedenborg’s system of theology and see what 
light he throws upon some of the great questions that per- 
plex men’s minds to-day. First, as to the nature and char- 
acter of God. Swedenborg insists upon the divine unity as 
strongly as a Mohammedan, or the staunchest of Unitarians; 
at the same time he accepts the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. How, then, does he reconcile the two ideas? The 
Trinity, he teaches, is not a divine Triumvirate, each person 
in which is individually God and Lord, but it defines the 
divine nature in its essential constituents. All the attri- 
butes that we can apply to the Deity are comprehended in 
the terms love, wisdom, and power — the motive, instrument, 
and efficient of all divine operations. Love is the inmost 
divine quality, the Father Whom no man hath seen at any 
time. It is brought forth and manifested to us, however, in 
the divine wisdom, which proceeds from the inmost essence 
of Deity, as a son from his father, and comes to us in the 
form of Revelation, and especially as the Word made flesh. 
The Holy Spirit is nothing more than the effluent energy of 
the divine love and wisdom, operating in the universe and 
in the hearts of men. Jesus Christ was not a separate per- 
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son from the Father Who sent Him, but the manifestation 
in human form of the indwelling divinity, the visible God in 
Whom was the invisible. The Trinity, thus, is centered 
in Him, “in Whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily” (Cot. ii. 9); the Father dwelling in Him, and the 
Holy Ghost proceeding from Him. 

It will be manifest that this view of the Trinity excludes 
the commonly received doctrines of the Mediation and Atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ. The teachings of the Bible on these 
subjects have been grossly misunderstood. As commonly 
stated, they are repugnant to all just and reflecting minds. 
The idea that one person of the Trinity demands in the 
name of justice the sacrifice of another person (equal in all 
respects to Himself, and therefore having, also, a sense of 
justice to be satisfied) to make atonement for the sins of 
erring humanity, and that the righteousness of the other 
can be transferred to the sinner by a legal fiction, is an im- 
moral and unworthy doctrine. There can be no such trans- 
ference of righteousness, for righteousness is right-doing, and 
right-doing is of the will; thus, as the Apostle says, only “he 
that doeth righteousness is righteous.” The true doctrine 
of the Atonement, which Swedenborg has restored to the 
world, is that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world un- 
to Himself” (2 Cor. v. 19). It is the attitude of man tow- 
ards God, and not of God towards man, that requires to be 
changed ; and the divine human nature is the means of effect- 
ing this change and bringing men back toGod. The Divine 
Humanity in Jesus Christ is the appointed way of access to 
the Father, the one Mediator between God and man, through 
Whom we have the At-one-ment. This doctrine is in accord- 
ance with Scripture, and-does not offend our moral suscepti- 
bilities or logical faculties. 

Swedenborg’s doctrine of Salvation may be briefly ex- 
pressed in the language of St. Paul : — 

Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God 


Who worketh in you both to will and to do of His good pleasure. 
(Pui. fi. 12, 13.) 
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Or, in his own words : — 


_ Aman should do good actions as of himself, nevertheless under this 
belief, that they are from the Lord operating with him and by him. 
(True Christian Religion, 3.) 


It is by his actions that man will be judged, and not by 
his belief or sentiments ; which also is Scripture. 

Swedenborg’s teachings in regard to eternal rewards and 
punishments are original and striking. He tells us that we 
are not to look for some distant judgment day, but that de- 
parted souls enter the spiritual world, with all their faculties, 
as soon as they leave the body, and are there judged at once 
according to their works. This judgment is effected by 
bringing out the real character of the individual, and remov- 
ing all hypocrisies and incongruities. The ruling love de- 
termines the final lot of each, and thus rewards and punish- 
ments are not arbitrary. The joys of the blessed, and the 
woes of the lost, are the direct outcome of their spiritual 
condition. The sufferings of the wicked are mitigated as 
far as possible, and consist largely in such deprivation and 
restraint as are necessary to the maintenance of some de- 
gree of social order. It will astonish some to hear that the 
Lord casts no man into hell, and that none need remain 
there who wish to leave. Sometimes, Swedenborg tells us, 
evil spirits are admitted to heaven ; but they cannot remain 
there. The atmosphere of heaven suffocates them; they 
gasp for breath, and cast themselves down headlong to their 
own proper abode. For all, both in heaven and in hell, have 
their settled places according to the law of spiritual affinity. 

Another statement of Swedenborg’s that is altogether at 
variance with commonly received opinion, is that no one in | 
the future life is punished for sins committed in the proba- 
tionary state, but only for continuance in ill-doing. Persons 
who have come to mature life, however, can scarcely help 
doing what they have been accustomed to do. The prophet 
asks : “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to 
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do evil” (JER. xiii. 23); and his question suggests the true 
solution of the problem of eternal punishment. If those 
who are accustomed to do evil cease from their wonted wick- 
edness, their punishment will simultaneously cease; but, 
with our knowledge of human nature, and of the strength 
of confirmed habit, we can have small hope that the invet- 
erately wicked will reform themselves beyond the grave any 
more than they did on earth. Fixity of character, and not 
divine vindictiveness, is the true warrant for the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. 

This brings us to the question of human freedom, which 
bulks largely in Swedenborg’s doctrine of salvation. Man, 
he tells us, is held in equilibrium between heaven and hell, 
subject to influences from both sides. He is constantly 
drawn towards good, and at the same time tempted to follow 
evil; but he has perfect freedom of choice, and cannot be 
forced against his inclination. “It is a law of the Divine 
Providence that man should act from freedom according to 
reason.” “By means of these two faculties man is reformed 
and regenerated by the Lord; and he cannot be reformed 
and regenerated without them” (Divine Providence, 71, 72). 
Thus there is no such thing as instantaneous salvation, and 
any kind of outward pressure is unavailing to produce saving 
faith. This is why Jesus often refused to perform miracles, 
and why the rich man in the parable was told that if his 
brethren did not heed Moses and the prophets, “ neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead” (LUKE 
xvi. 31). Miracles force the reason against the inclination, 
and destroy free will. So does everything that coerces the 
voluntary powers. It will surprise some persons to learn 
that no one is really reformed in a state of sickness, or of 
fear, or of distress and misfortune. These afflictions may 
turn the mind towards the things of religion; but only as 
the good resolutions formed at such times are carried out 
afterwards in active life, can any permanent benefit accrue 
to the individual. Any kind of compulsion in spiritual 
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matters is so detrimental that a man is not allowed to feel 
consciously the operation of the Divine Spirit. 


If a man perceived and felt the operation of the Divine Providence, 
he would not act from freedom according to reason; nor would any- 
thing appear to him as his own. It would be the same if he foreknew 
events. (Divine Providence, 174.) 


Man has to work out his own salvation in a state of free- 
dom, acknowledging, however, that all the power and all the 
merit belong to God alone. 

Space will only permit me to touch upon two other sub- 
jects: the inspiration of Scripture, and the future life. 
In regard to the former of these, Swedenborg anticipated 
modern difficulties in a remarkable manner. He asserted 
that the early chapters of Genesis were not historical, and 
that the record was of a dual character, as now generally 
recognized. While he maintained the doctrine of inspira- 
tion as regards the bulk of the sacred volume, he showed 
that some books, such as Esther, The Song of Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes, etc., had little or no claim to divine origin. 
His standard of inspiration was the possession of a contin- 
uous inner sense, in which, he contended, the divinity of the 
Bible consists. In what he terms the “ Books of the Word,” 
myths, histories, and pseudo-histories, persons, places, and 
things, all have a spiritual meaning, interpretable by the law 
which makes every natural object and event the correspond- 
ent of some spiritual entity or cause. If we allow the exist- 
ence of such a sense —and the theory has been maintained 
by many before Swedenborg’s time — most of our difficul- 
- ties disappear. Questions of date or authorship, scientific 
solecisms or historical inaccuracies, will trouble us little, 
when we know that the Book was not intended to teach us 
science, history, or chronology, but the way of life. Colenso 
admitted that much of his criticism would fall to the ground 
if it could be shown that the verbal narrative was simply 
the vehicle of spiritual instruction. He said :— 
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Let it be once freely admitted that these stories of the first chapters 
of Genesis, whatever they may teach of divine, eternal truth, and what- 
ever precious lessons may be drawn from them by a devout mind, are 
in their present form and structure mythical descriptions, where the 
narrative is an imaginative clothing for ideas, and so are not to be 
regarded as teaching unquestionable matters of historical fact, which 
occurred in the primitive times; and then such a comparison as we 
must now make, between the statements of the Bible and well-known 
facts of science, would be superfluous and uncalled for. (The Penta- 
teuch, etc., Part IV., p. 85.) 


A hundred years before Colenso wrote, Swedenborg had 
maintained this view, and set forth the spiritual meaning of 
the Books of Genesis and Exodus in eight large quarto vol- 
umes, under the title of “ Arcana Ccelestia.” 

The key to the spiritual interpretation of Scripture is the 
correspondence which exists between things spiritual and 
things physical. An explanation of the “science of corre- 
spondences ” would take us into the regions of high philos- 
ophy, and cannot bé attempted here. Suffice it to say that, 
according to Swedenborg, the spiritual world is the world of 
causes, and the objects of the material universe exist from 
spiritual antitypes, forming, in fact, their outward clothing 
and embodiment. There is thus a perfect correspondence 
between them. Carlyle has taken up this idea in “Sartor 
Resartus,” and it commends itself to many minds as a highly 
probable hypothesis. 

Perhaps the most original ideas that Swedenborg has given 
us are his statements in regard to the future life; and they 
have proved the most generally acceptable of his teachings. 
The idea that life is continuous, and that our passage from 
this state of existence to a higher one will not be broken by 
a long term of unconsciousness, or semi-consciousness, in a 
disembodied condition, strikes one as reasonable and prob- 
able, and relieves the mind from many gloomy thoughts. 
Swedenborg teaches, as we have seen, that the resurrection 
is immediate ; that the soul passes at once into a world 
more real and living than this, possessed of every human 
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faculty. Life there is full and active, and of endless variety. 
It is not the dull monotony that some religious teachers have 
imagined, but a condition of existence in which every one 
will find full scope for his special powers and faculties. 
Friends will meet again and dwell together, if of congenial 
temperament; while those who have been truly united in 


- holy matrimony in this world will renew their joint happi- 


ness in an enhanced degree. There will be dignities and 
honors for the worthy, and happy service for all who attain 
to the heavenly state. Even in hell there will be occupa- 
tions and social intercourse. Environing all will be an out- 
ward nature (if we may rightly use the term in regard to the 
supernatural) exactly correspondent to the states of the indi- 
viduals, the angels dwelling in the midst of delightful scenery 
and innocent forms of life, the infernals inhabiting dreary 
wastes, unwholesome swamps, or gloomy cavernous moun- 
tains, in company with fierce and doleful creatures. There 
will be cities and habitations, temples, groves, and gardens, 
art, music, and literature; in fact, the blessed will enjoy 
every delight that the mind can conceive, and the lost will 
have all the pleasures they do not deny themselves. 

As already stated, passing souls arrive at first in the world 
of spirits, or intermediate state, where they are prepared for 
their final home. In heaven and in hell there are degrecs 
of life, according to the height of spiritual attainment or 
depth of infernal degradation ; and each heaven and hell 
is subdivided into innumerable societies composed of kindred 
souls. It remains only to add that all infants are saved, and 
are nurtured by female angels in the highest heaven; and 
that the heathen have as good a chance of salvation as Chris- 
tians, if they live up to such light as they have. 

To epitomize the whole of Swedenborg’s theological sys- 
tem is a task that could not be attempted in a single article. 
The slight sketch I have given of his teachings on specific 
points can give no idea of the wealth of wisdom embodied 
in his many treatises. The consistency, cogency of argu- 
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ment, and profundity of thought that mark these through- 
out, impress the reader with a sense of authority that no 
other theologian inspires. He has propounded an entire 
new system of theology and ethics; the only one that has 
been given to the world for nearly two thousand years. 
Others have reformed and modified ancient systems; Swe- 
denborg alone has recast the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine. When we consider that the new views he pro- 
mulgated were given to the world a hundred and fifty years 
ago, before the questions that agitate the religious world 
to-day had been seriously mooted, we can only wonder at 
his extraordinary anticipation of coming difficulties, and 
acknowledge that he has justified his claim to be the prophet 
of a new religion, adapted to the wants and aspirations of a 
new age, which has outgrown the forms and dogmas of the 


past. 
GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 
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SWEDENBORG IN GOETHE’S FAUST. 


Tue name of Faust stands for a good deal in the develop- 
ment of the modern spirit. Ever since the fifteenth century 
this mysterious man — whom it has pleased History to call 
a mere conjurer or magician — has exercised a strange fasci- 
nation upon the popular mind, as well as upon the men of 
art and literature. History, however, shows a fondness for 
the man of noisy doings, and is apt to treat slightingly the 
man that becomes of importance for the inner development 
of mankind. Thus, though of Faust it records no more 
than the bare fact of his existence, we must believe him to 
have been an extraordinary personality, for he was chosen to 
embody the aspirations of successive centuries. 

The struggle of man’s higher nature to break through the 
shell of low desires seems to have been the /ettmotiv in the 
countless variations of the Faust theme. In the form of 
the medizval puppet-show, crude, but imaginative and pithy, 
the tricks which Faust played the silly devil delighted almost 
three centuries of young and old children. And when the | 
latter part of the eighteenth century brought the first echoes 
of the new spiritual power pouring forth into the world, and 
resounded with the clash between new ideals and degen- 
erate traditions, the theme of struggling Faust was eagerly 
caught up by the young men of the Sturm and Drang as 
the ideal expression for the ferment in their minds. No less 
than twenty-nine Fausts were written while Goethe was 
creating his. But it was Goethe alone who knew how to 
smelt the gold from the crude ore of the puppet-show, and 
to cast it into the mould of his time. And thus it happened 
that when his masterwork appeared, it was as if the earth 
had swallowed the others. 

Goethe’s Faust was published between the years 1790 and 
1832. From that time to this it has been steadily increas- 
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ing and widening its hold upon the modern mind. We have 
a Faust art, a Faust music, and, above all, a Faust literature. 
What has been published in German alone would fill a good- 
sized library. Commentaries and essays have been written 
without number, and it is not likely that their stream will 
diminish in the near future, for, like every great and lasting 
work, it is viewed by each generation in a new light. 

Faust certainly shows no decrease in his influence on 
German life, an indication of which may be found in the fre- 
quency with which he is quoted. It seems a constitutional 
necessity for a German to place a motto on the title-page, or 
before the preface of his book, and, in nine cases out of ten, 
this motto will be from Faust. Thus, the historiographer as 
- well as the authority on beetles, the critic as well as the 
geologist, the theologian as well as the writer on cattle- 
breeding, all claim, by their mottoes, to have received their 
inspiration from Faust. | 

The German also loves to adorn his language by quota- 
tions, and here, again, Faust leads every other work. The 
famous Faust monologues have passed almost bodily into 
every-day speech, where they give, even to the dull-witted, a 
stock of ever ready and ever effective pregnant sayings. 

Nor has Faust’s popularity been confined to the land of 
its birth. The number of translations made is a sure indi- 
cator ; the poem has not only been translated into every 
European language, and even into Hebrew, but in French 
there are extant more than a dozen different translations, 
and in English they number over forty. 

With a book of such influence, it becomes of great interest 
to trace the different sources which have combined in Goethe’s 
mind, and have thence gone forth in such a life-giving 
stream. This is a particularly fruitful study with a work 
like Faust, which may be said to be an epitome of humani- 
ty’s Promethean thoughts and passions. 

Goethe’s universal mind cast about everywhere for mate- 
rial for his great caldron. He was particularly anxious for 
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concrete conceptions concerning angels and spirits. Thus 
he appropriated the story of Job, Milton’s hierarchy of the 
evil from “Paradise Lost,” Greek mythology, the Catholic 
heaven of saints, in short, everything that could give life 
and reality to the supernatural beings which play so large a 
part in his creation. 

Could Goethe then overlook the man who, at the very 
time when he himself was brooding over the subject, startled 
the world by his visions and descriptions of the spirit-world, 
namely, Swedenborg ? 

We shall find in the course of this study that indeed he 
did not. The strange thing is rather that Swedenborg’s in- 
fluence in Faust should not have been pointed out long ago. 

I am, however, very far from being the discoverer of this 
fact. Remember that we are here in the German scholar’s 
own domain. Trust his acumen that, if there is any investi- 
gating to be done, he will find it out and do it thoroughly. 

True, in this case, his deeply rooted prejudice, that myste- 
rious consensus among the learned of the world to mention 


‘the name of Swedenborg as little as possible, has kept, and 


is keeping, even the German scholar back from a field which, 
otherwise, would seem so promising — promising, because here 
he would have a chance of burrowing through forty volumes. 

Up to comparatively recent times I could discover no ac- 
knowledgment of Swedenborg’s influence among the Faust 
commentators. Diintzer’s “Commentary,” published 1857, 
and still “a work that cannot safely be overlooked by any 
writer on Faust” (Loeper), seems not to mention Sweden- 
borg’s name, as far as I can make such a statement of a 
stout and closely-printed volume with no index whatever. 

Early references to Swedenborg are found in Schréer’s 
“Commentary,” published in 1881. He recognizes Sweden- 
borg’s influence in four passages, and remarks that “the 
dreamer, Swedenborg, was not unknown to Goethe.” This 
he forthwith proves by some extracts from Goethe’s letters, 
which we will later on have occasion to quote. 
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Loeper, who published in 1879 a commentary which has 
remained, until now, in many respects the standard, has a 
good many more references to Swedenborg, especially in the 
second part of “Faust.” -I have consulted him throughout 
my study of the subject. 

From Loeper onward we find scattering references to 
- Swedenborg’s influence here and there, especially in the 
Goethe /Jahrbiicher. But I need not attempt an enumeration 
of these instances, for all that they have brought out, and a 
great deal more, is gathered together in one article, entitled 
“« Swedenborg in Faust,” by Max Morris, in Charlottenburg, 
near Berlin. It was published in the “ Euphorion,” of 1899, 
pages 491-510. 

“ Euphorion ” is a quarterly of the highest standing, pub- 
lished in Vienna and Leipzig, and devoted to the criticism 
and history of literature. 

This article is a very thorough production, and must be 
the basis of any future discussion of the subject. I would 
not have undertaken my present task if I had not learned 
of the existence of this article. My hopes were exceeded 
when I came to study it. Instead of a ploughed field, I 
found a field standing high with grain. I had simply to har- 
vest it. That is to say, the majority of the instances of 
Swedenborg’s influence, which I will presently point out, are 
taken from Morris. In the discussion of the first monologue, 
in particular, I have followed Morris closely, and, partly, have 
simply translated him. 

Morris evidently made his study purely from interest in 
Faust, and not from any interest in Swedenborg. Towards 
the latter he affects the supercilious and arrogant tone which 
Kant, in his “ Dreams,” has seen fit to employ. A single 
quotation will suffice to make this clear. Morris concludes 
his article by saying : 

But to the Swedish spirit-seer a kind of immortality is assured through 
two Germans. He whom Kant has deemed worthy of a humorous con- 


troversy, and whose thoughts have become a piece of Faust, he lives for 
that period of time which we, in man’s fashion, call eternity. 5 
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Morris, himself, may here seem to us rather humorous. 
Swedenborg, we trust, need not borrow immortality. 

Morris, speaking to an audience which knows nothing of 
Swedenborg, takes great pains to substantiate all his asser- 
tions by extracts. They are drawn exclusively from the 
“ Arcana,” and are, curiously enough, in the original Latin. 
In this place, when dealing with conceptions familiar to all 
students of Swedenborg, I may be permitted to confine my- 
self to simple references or brief quotations. 

What then are the evidences of Swedenborg’s influence in 
Faust? 

Before entering upon the consideration of particular pas- 
sages, it will be of interest, and will give us at once an ap- 
preciation of the whole situation, if we consider briefly 
Goethe’s general attitude towards Swedenborg. 7 

Goethe was brought into contact with Swedenborg about 
1771 by Fraulein von miettenberg, whose circle was known 
for its “mystic tendencies.” (Morris, p. 505.) 

He at once becomes deeply impressed, and is enthusiastic 


- for Swedenborg’s ideas. He wrote to Herder about it, and 


in a criticism in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeiger, of Nov. 


3» 1773; he says 

We wish him intimate communion with the honored seer of our times, 
around whom was the joy of heaven, to whom the spirits spake through 
all senses and members, in whose bosom angels dwelt, that man’s glory 
be around him . . . glow through his being, so that he for once may 
feel what blessedness is, and have a presentiment of the nature of the 
prophet’s speech, when arrefa rhemaia, unsaid sayings, fill the spirit. 


And further on :— 

The learned thinking theologue and world prophet hopes there (in 
Paradise) for an academy where he can increase his knowledge and 
broaden his mind by infinite experiments and eternal research. 

The terms he uses here of Swedenborg, “ honored seer of 
our times” and “learned thinking theologue and world 
prophet,” prove the high regard Goethe had at that time for 
him. That was the period in which Goethe wrote the 
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famous Faust Monologue which we shall find to be through- 
out of Swedenborgian character. (Morris, p. 506.) 

This time, 1771-1775, seems to mark the most active 
period of Swedenborg’s influence on Goethe. All the works 
written then, among them Werther, Morris has shown to 
exhibit some traces of Goethe’s familiarity with Sweden- 
borg’s world of spirits. The passages are not striking, but 
they do evince a “quite unusual tendency for populating 
the world with spirits” (Morris, p. 504). For this side of 
Swedenborg’s works it is, which throughout attracts him. 

The result on his mind of the contact with Swedenborg, 
Goethe himself has expressed in a letter to Lavater of Nov. 
14,1781. He there says :— 

_I am more inclined than anybody to believe in another world than this 
visible one; and I have enough poetical and life power to feel even my 
own limited self expanding into a Swedenborgian spirit-universe. 

This unity of the part with the whole, or, as Goethe ex- 
presses it, this “universal spirit which weaves together the 
whole of humanity,” or, as we would say in New-Church 
terminology, the doctrine of the Grand Man, had an especial 
attraction for Goethe, and took deep root in him, for do we 
not find it again as the central idea of Faust? do we not 
recognize it in Faust’s craving to experience within his 
single self the totality of humanity's experience ? 

That craving it is which appears in Faust’s unceasing dis- 
satisfaction, and which he expresses in the words : — 

1190 * I still shall feel, whatever my attire, 
Cramped by this wretched life on earth. 
. . » In all this world, what canst 
thou gain thee? 
Refrain thyself, thou shalt refrain Thee! 
Such is the everlasting song 
Which in the ear of mortal rings — 
The burden which our whole life long 
Each hour in passing hoarsely sings ! 


*The numbers marking the quotations from Faust refer to the accepted 
numbering of the lines in the German version. 
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This dissatisfaction Mephistopheles perceives, and he 
thinks to work Faust’s ruin by it. He takes it to be simply 
ungratified desire, for he cannot grasp the depth of human 
aspiration. As Faust says : — 

1322 Was ever 


Man’s soaring spirit, in its high endeavor, 
Compassed by spirit of Thy caste? 


The Lord knows that underneath it all lies a high en- 
deavor after truth and goodness. He says in the Prologue 
in Heaven :— 


85 Dark though the war within may be and dreary, 
Well doth the good man know the way that’s best. 


Therefore He gives Mephistopheles permission to tempt 
Faust, as long as he is on this earth. Right here is sounded 
what might be called the /eztmotiv of Faust, still a /ettmotiv 
which, while it determines the whole development, is not 
explicitly repeated until the very end. It is, — 


75 While doomed to struggle man is 
doomed to stray. 


And when the triumphant angels bear aloft the immortal 
part of Faust in the very end, they sing : — 
II. 5. 876. The noble spirit now is free 
And saved from evil scheming : 


Whoe’er aspires unweariedly, 
Is not beyond redeeming. 


The Prologue, where the Lord and the angels and Mephis- 
topheles meet, is modelled after the well known scene in 
Job. The only place that puts us in mind of Swedenborg 
is the line : — 

29 Since thou, O Lord, dost once again draw near. 


We remember that in “Heaven and Hell” Swedenborg 
tells us that the Lord sometimes appears in heaven in the 
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form of an angel." However, this phrase Goethe may have 
taken also from Jos i. 6. 

The play proper opens with the famous Monologue, and 
this is, as we have remarked before, entirely built upon a 
Swedenborgian basis. 

Faust, the eternally dissatisfied, who eternally strives be- 
yond himself, complains that his learning is vain. 


24 Therefore to magic I have turned, 
If so by the spirits’ powers and voice 
I may master the mystery and rejoice ; 
May regard the forces unrepelled 
By which the world is together held. 


That Swedenborg is this magic, we will see from what 
follows. Indeed, if anybody, Swedenborg could teach him 
“what held the world together.” 

Faust feels the narrowness of his scholar’s life, and sighs 
for Swedenborg’s experiences with spirits :— 


35 Ah would ’twere mine on mountain height 
To loiter in thy lovely night, 
Haunt mountain cave with spirits for fellows. 


65 Away, into a wider land . 
Away! This book of Mystery, 
Compiled by Nostradamus’ hand, 
Is it not guide enough for thee ? 


This book of Mystery, is that not a direct allusion to the 
title of the “Arcana”? He attributes it to Nostradamus, 
an obscure magician, of whom we have nothing but a book 
of prophecies and an almanac. This monologue was written 
in 1773. Swedenborg had just died in 1772, and could not 
have been mentioned in a scene which was supposed to take 
place early in the 16th century. 


*“ When the Lord is seen in the midst of heaven, which is often the case, 
_ He is not seen encompassed with the sun, but in the form of an angel, yet 
distinguished from angels by the Divine beaming through the face.” (n. 121.) 
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The following lines fit line for line into the assumption 
that Faust is holding the “ Arcana” in his hand : — 


69 Then shalt thou know the planets’ course 
And learn what nature loves to teach. 


The planets’ course is the interrelation of terrestrial 
bodies of which Swedenborg speaks in the “Arcana” 
in several chapters. (6695-6702, 6807-6817, etc.) 


71 Thy soul shall recognize its force 
As spirit holds with spirit speech. 


If we translate this literally, “Thy soul-power shall un- 
fold, when spirit speaks to spirit,’’ we will recognize in it a 
paraphrase of Swedenborg’s statement that it was given to 
him to talk with spirits, pacause his “interiors were 
opened.” 

73 Vain the dull pondering of sense 
To make the hallowed symbols clear. 


That is, sense effort cannot open the spiritual world. It 
was done to Swedenborg “from divine mercy.” ” 


75 cane Spirits, I feel your influence ! 
Make answer, if ye deign to hear! 


For spirits, Swedenborg tells us, are present everywhere, 
but answer only to him who is in a state to receive them.’ 
Faust now opens the book, that is the “ Arcana,” and sees 
the sign of the macrocosm, the great world, as opposed to 
the microcosm, the small world, a relation analogous to 
that of the grand man to the individual man. And now, as 


* « By the Divine mercy of the Lord, my interiors, which are of my spirit, 
have been opened, and it has thus been granted to speak with those in the 
other life—not only with those from this earth, but also with those from 
other earths.” (Arcana, 6695.) 

5 “Tt is given tono one as a spirit and angel tospeak with angels and spirits, 
love.” (Arcana, 9438.) 
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Morris says: “ He sinks himself into the grand picture of 
Swedenborg’s spiritual universe.” 


77 Ah! what unwonted gladness at the sight 

Pervades my senses, bids my being brighten ! 

I feel a hallowed rapture of delight 
Flash through my nerves and veins, 

As heav’n did lighten ! 

Was it a God who traced these signs so well? 
The storm within me they are stilling — 

My heart with gladness they are filling — 
And, by an overmastering spell, 

Nature reveals her forces at my willing! 

Am Ia God? Lo, all is light! 
In these fair lineaments the glory 

Of nature works and lies displayed before me! 


Morris says :— 
In these enraptured words of Faust we have an emphatic testimony 


of Goethe’s as to the tremendous impression which he received from 
him who had written these signs. (p. 500.) 


They are written in quite a similar strain to the quotation 

from the Frankfurter Anzeiger which was given above, and 

where he calls Swedenborg the “ honored seer of our times.” 
Faust continues : — 


89 Now know I that the Sage hath said aright : — 
The Spirit World is not shut up ; 
Thy sense is shut — thine heart is dead ; 
Up, scholar, do not give yet up, 
But bathe thee in the morning red ! 


There has been great controversy among scholars, as to 
who that sage might be; now it is being generally admitted 
that nobody else but Swedenborg * is meant. 

In regard to the spirit world being open, but we being 
shut, we remember how often Swedenborg says that the 


* Erich Schmidt: Goethe’s Faust in urspruenglicher Gestalt. Weimar. 
1894. p. 38; also, Niejahr, Euphorion 4, 283. | 
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love of the world and self shut the heart against heaven, so 
that spiritual things can no more be perceived.‘ 
The line, — 
But bathe thee in the morning red ! 


has previously been taken to be an alchemistic term, and I 
should not have taken it differently, but Morris points out 
plausibly that this, too, is a Swedenborgian conception. 
He quotes a number of passages in proof: for example, 
Arcana, 2780 :— 

The state of peace in heaven is like the dawn on earth; in a state of 
peace are all things celestial and spiritual in heaven, and each draws 
thence its particular delight, happiness, and blessedness, as in the state 
of dawn. 

In further contemplating the sign, Faust draws this poetic 
picture of the interaction of heaven and earth, and of the 
harmony of heavenly life : — 

94 How all into the whole enweaves, 
How each in other works and lives! 
The heavenly powers, ascending and descending, 
_ Their golden ewers are extending ! 
_ Bliss with their fragrant pinions bringing, 
From heaven o’er earth their flight they ’re winging, 
And with their music all is ringing ! 

Morris, in proving this passage to picture the macro- 
cosmos of Swedenborg’s spirit universe, quotes an extended 
passage from the one fair chapter of that “humorous con- 
troversy,” Kant’s “ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer,” which gives a 
concise and able summary of Swedenborg’s view of the 
spirit-world and its relation to man. We, being familiar 
with its conceptions, may dispense with a detailed analysis. 

But after this rapturous outburst, the sceptic returns in 
Faust, and, we may say in Goethe, and he cries out : — 


IOI What show divine ! — yet but a show! 


4“ Spirits to whom bodily and earthly ideas adhere . . . can hardly be 
brought to believe but that they are living in the body, and are not willing to 
be convinced that they are spirits.” (Arcana, 1376.) 
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That is, Faust sees, indeed, in Swedenborg’s spirit-universe 
a grand picture of the connection of all forces and mani- 
festations of the universe ; but, as yet, it is only a picture — 
poetry, but not recognition. 

He turns, therefore, now to the sign of the microcosm, or 
of the Spirit of the Earth, for he feels it to be nearer to his 
present state. He pronounces the sign of the spirit, and, 
under manifestations which Morris shows to be made up of 
elements from several of Swedenborg’s visions, the Spirit of 
the Earth appears. 

In the Spirit of the Earth we recognize an essentially 
Swedenborgian conception. Fordo not all the spirits of the 
earth form one society which appears as one man? 5 

Morris acknowledges the entirely Swedenborgian origin 
of the Spirit of the Earth, and still, with strange inconsist- 
ency, feels called upon to say that “the grandiose figure of 
the Spirit of the Earth one would seek in Swedenborg in 
vain!” This is on a par with the preceding remark, in 
which he says that Swedenborg described in the “ Arcana,” 
successively, the spirits of the different planets, that it was 
true that he frequently had intercourse also with the spirits 
from our earth, but that the spirits from distant planets were 
more convenient for him, because he could more easily fib 
about them. Now, if anything is not supported by fact it is 
this flippant fling, for the most superficial review of Sweden- 
borg’s memorable relations must show that his meetings 
with spirits from other planets are an exception, when com- 
pared with the frequency with which he sees earth-spirits. 
We do not mean to insinuate, however, that Morris delib- 
erately misrepresented facts. Rather, having evidently 
studied the “ Arcana” alone (since he quotes from it exclu- 
sively), and, noting the descriptions of spirits from other 
worlds that are to be found there, he evidently concluded 


5 “Tn the Lord’s view the universal human race is as one man; and so all of 
one kingdom are as one man; in like manner, all of one province; and also 
all of one city, and all of one house.” (Divine Love, VI.) 
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that the same applied to the rest of Swedenborg’s forty odd 
theological volumes. Nevertheless, these two side remarks, 
which could be added to, show that Morris, although he 
makes such an admirable plea for Swedenborg’s influence 
over Goethe, and, for the sake of confirming his arguments, 
has to give the world a glimpse of the grandeur of Sweden- 
borg’s system, still feels it due to his self-respect, as an en- 
lightened scholar, to cast his little fling at “the dreamer.” 
We do not quarrel with him for that ; we understand his 
situation, and sympathize with him, for it is still a precarious 
business, in German learned circles, and, for that matter, in 
some others besides, to express any appreciation whatever 
of the tabooed dreamer. And if Morris, by these little stabs, 
can recover the respect of his colleagues, he is welcome to 
it. 

To return to the Spirit of the Earth: The very first words 
he utters are most characteristic of Swedenborg :— 

130 With might thy will has called me here, 
For long thou hast sucked at my sphere. 

Every word is here from Swedenborg, the sphere, the 
unwilling obedience of the spirit, and the suction.” But, 
having been called unwillingly, the spirit, again in accord 
with Swedenborg, does not stay long.’ He tells Faust that 
he, Faust, is not of his kind, and disappears. 

Faust, whose very life’s ambition is to realize the Spirit of 
the Earth in himself, is thunderstruck. 


163 I — image of the Godhead, 
And not like thee! 


_ © “Every spirit —still more, every society of spirits —has his own sphere 
from his accepted principles and persuasions.” (Arcana, 1510.) _ 
7“There are genii and spirits who induce sci the head a kind of suction 
or attraction.” (Arcana, 5180.) 


*“There are .. . spirits who are adjoined to a man when he is being re- 
generated . . . ; but they are such spirits, or societies of spirits, as are not 
in agreement with the person to be regenerated, except for a time; and there- 
fore, when they have performed their use, they are separated.” (Arcana, 4110.) 
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-he exclaims, and, in the second monologue, then gives ex- 
pression to his deep humiliation. 

Though this second monologue was written long after the 
first, and the influence of Swedenborg had been further re- 
moved, by Goethe’s departure from Frankfurt, the home of 
his initiator, Fraulein von Klettenberg, we still find occa- 
sional reminders of Swedenborg. 

253 Dare mortal voice, and such a voice resound 
Where all, but now, was populous with spirit? 
he cries out, impatient at Wagner's interruption. 

And then, his humiliation : — 

270 I durst not deem mine equal I was greeting. 
I had the might to force thee to a meeting; 
But to retain thee, I had not the might! 

Oppressed with the squalor and smallness of = life, 

he yearns for 


352 The new spheres of purer activities 


of after-life. This, too, is Swedenborgian, very different 
from the then reigning ideas of a heavenly life of inane 
praise and inactivity.° 

He resolves to pierce the envious veil, by making an end 
of his life; but, just when he puts the fateful cup to his lips, 
he is arrested by the angels’ Easter song : — 

384 : Christ is arisen ! 
Joy to the mortal-bred 
Whom a sin-merited, 
Haunting, inherited 
Curse did imprison ! 

The song calls up all holy associations of childhood, and 
they claim him again. No more poetic, beautiful descrip- 
tion of the power of remains exists than is contained in the 
_ then following twenty verses. 

9 “Some think heaven consists in a life of ease in which they are served by 
others. . . . Such a life would not be an active, but an idle, life,in which they 
would grow torpid; and yet they should know that there is no happiness of 
life except in active life. Angelic life consists in use, and in the works of 
charity.” (Arcana, 454.) 
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I would not claim that Goethe received the conception of 
remains from Swedenborg, and then clothed it in these con- 
crete pictures —though this is by no means impossible — 
but I rather think that, with a poet’s intuition, he developed 
it from his own experience. Indeed, there is no more auto- 
biographical poet than Goethe. All his works represent, 
‘more than with most other poets, inner experiences of his 
own, projected into fictitious and, sometimes, even actual 
circumstances. 

I would like to call attention, however, to this passage as 
an instance of Swedenborg’s indirect influence. By assimi- 
lating Swedenborg’s thought about the spirit-world, he came 
into a sphere which was favorable to his interpretation of 
spiritual experiences, according to true spiritual laws. 

Being claimed back to earth, Faust refreshes his exhausted 
vital forces by the Easter walk with Wagner. There is one 
passage in their conversation which speaks of Swedenborg’s 
influence. Faust has wished for the spirits of the air, that 
they might carry him away. Wagner, thereupon, anxiously 
warns him against them. The first part of Faust’s answer - 
seems to deal with the old, mystical conceptions, but the 
second part seems an exact description of the inferior spirits 
and spurious angels, which, Swedenborg says, love to insinu- 
ate themselves into those who seek the experience of spir- 
itual intercourse from mere curiosity or selfish ends.'° 


785 They love to listen, still on mischief bent, 
Love to defer, though bent upon denying; 
They whisper that from heaven they have been sent, 
And lisp like angels, when they ’re lying. 


10“ There are spirits who, by fantasies, induce appearances that seem to be 
real. . . . Such things befall those who indulge much in fantasies, and are in 
a morbid state of mind, and have thereby become credulous. These are the 
visionaries.” (Arcana, 1967.) 

“ Enthusiastic spirits are like these ; but they have visions about things to be 
believed, of which they are persuaded, and persuade others so strongly as to 
be ready to swear that falsity is truth, and that a fallacy is a reality.” (Arcana, 


1968.) 
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And now we come to the concluding link of Swedenborg’s 
influence in Part I., namely, Mephistopheles. We remember 
that the Spirit of the Earth told Faust : — 


159 Thou ’rt like the spirit whom thou dost conceive, 
Not me! 


Faust answers back :— 
Whom then? 


In answer to that question, the Spirit of the Earth is going 
to send him an inferior spirit, to whom he would be like, 
namely, Mephistopheles. 

The following words of Faust were originally destined to 
prepare the appearance of Mephistopheles as the servant of 
the Spirit of the Earth : — 


299 I’m not a God — I feel it as I must, 
I’m but the worm which wriggles through the dust. 


And the contrast is carried out in what Faust says later to 
Mephistopheles:— 


1390 ’ Too high hath mine ambition yearned. 
Yes, I may only rank with thee! 
By the great Spirit I am spurned. 


Thus, and in this far-reaching admission I am quoting 
Morris : — 

It was Goethe’s first intention to recast the Faust-myth in the spirit 
of Swedenborg. Faust’s compact would then appear as the conjunction 
of a man with the spirit-world. He turns first to the Spirit of the Earth. 
The latter rebuffs him, and sends him an inferior spirit, a bad spirit of 
the earth. Goethe wanted to lead the traditional coarse ideas of 
deviltry over into the nobler and more universal conceptions of Sweden- 
borg’s spirit-universe, and thus prepare for the Faust-theme a new basis. 


In one word, he wanted to Christianize the Faust-myth. 

Later on, for unknown reasons, he gave up this idea, and 
reverted to the old, medizval Mephistopheles, and the ap- 
pearance of the Spirit of the Earth, together with the verses 
quoted, preparing for Mephistopheles’ entrance, remained 
standing as a fragmentary monument to Swedenborg’s influ- 
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ence. As it is, the passages where Swedenborg’s influence, 
as we have seen, is predominant, namely, the two monologues, 
especially the first one, and the scene with the Spirit of the 
Earth, are the strongest and deepest parts of the tragedy. 

Mephistopheles’ essential office is not affected by the 
change in plan. Evil spirit or medizval devil, his office in 
Faust’s spiritual development is to lead him through life in 
its length, breadth, and depth. Their compact is that, if 
Faust should-ever be completely satisfied, Mephistopheles 
should have his soul. Thus Mephistopheles leads Faust 
through the revelries of Auerbach’s cellar, and of Walpurgis 
Night, and through the awful tragedy of Gretchen. 

In Gretchen’s story, too, there are traces of Swedenborg’s 
influence, namely, her perception of Mephistopheles’ evil 
sphere, and, especially in the cathedral, the whisperings of © 
the evil spirit of despair and melancholy. Just so, Sweden- 
borg tells us, spirits surround man, and insinuate their 
thoughts into him."' 

Morris, always sorry for the amount of credit he reluc- 
tantly sees himself compelled to give to Swedenborg, remarks 
on this passage : — | 

It is, perhaps, to many distasteful that Gretchen, too, is thus drawn 
into the circle of Swedenborg’s conceptions; but such is the fact, and 
we may see here, again, with what energy Goethe endeavored to perme- 
ate his material with this element. 

Perhaps it has not occurred to Morris that Swedenborg’s 
spirit-world had become so familiar to Goethe that it came 
natural to him to use its figures wherever he wanted to be 
most touching and impressive. 

Now that we have arrived at the end of the First Part, 
we may take a view of the situation. Evidently, the prob- 

«Evil spirits never contend against other things than those which man 
loves. .. . They who are malignant and crafty, insinuate themselves into 
man’s very loves by flattering them, and thus lead the man in among them- 
selves; and presently, when they have led him in, they attempt to destroy 


his loves, and so to kill the man; and this in a thousand ways that cannot be 
comprehended.” (Arcana, 1820.) 
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lem is not solved. For Faust, to be sure, has fallen repeat- 
edly into the snares of sense pleasure. At the same time, 
Mephistopheles cannot claim him, for from all his trials, 
temptations, and fall, he emerges with that same restless 
striving after the deepest essence of things, which is the 
best and purest part of his being. He has seen the vanity 
of sense pleasure and of earthly love. We find him, at the 
end of Part One, overwhelmed by the sense of guilt, and filled 
with a desire for living a purer, higher life. 

This the Second Part means to develop. The First Part 
has brought the complication ; the Second brings the solu- 
tion. The First brought guilt; the Second brings repent- 
ance. 

But still he is the same Faust; both parts have grown out 
of the roots of the same individuality. Faust decides to 
make good his errors and crimes by doing the good, and by 
leading an active life of usefulness. | 

But, here again, he strives to exceed human possibilities. 
He is a Titan here as there. Only in Part First he was the 
rebellious, destructive, negative Titan, who cursed God and 
the world. In.Part Second he becomes the positive, up- 
building Titan. 

The Second Part, unlike the First, which Goethe was forty 
years writing, was written by him in the last seven years of 
his life. He finished it in the summer of 1831, and died in 
the spring of 1832. Thus, the Second Part contains the 
last results of Goethe’s wisdom and life. But it is hidden in 
a mass of involved allegorical matter. The Second Part is, 
as yet, largely a mystery. For our purpose it will suffice to 
trace the merest outline of its action, just sufficient to pre- 
serve the inner connection. For we do not find any more 
evidences of Swedenborg’s influence, except at the very end. 

As in the First Part, Mephistopheles still has to satisfy 
Faust’s demands on life, and in granting them he tries to 
involve Faust in new snares. 

The two temptations of Part Second are, — 
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1. Helena resuscitated, representing all the allurements 
of sense pleasure in their most insinuating form. 

2. The grant of absolute power, exciting thereby the 
lust of dominion, the greatest danger for an active man. 

Faust partially falls in both temptations, but they serve 
him in the end for inner elevation. | 

Helena teaches him the right appreciation of everything 
beautiful and pleasant; his dominion becomes to him an 
opportunity for being useful ; and he dies an old man, pictur- 
ing to himself in his last moments the bliss of being the 
king of a free and active and happy people ; looking forward 
to what is to come, ever the same individuality from begin- 
ning to end, but at first all a ferment, like young wine, now 
like old wine, gentle and pure. Although he is not a be- 
liever in dogmas, “ he has realized that the ever present God 
is only fully present in him who has overcome the self” 
(Vischer). This he has striven after in the latter part of 
his life. | | 

As Faust is dying, Mephistopheles makes ready to claim 
the soul. Hell opens, and devils gather around Faust. But 
angels descend, the devils must flee, and Faust is carried up 
glorified. 

In Faust’s glorification and entrance into heaven Goethe 
has again closely followed Swedenborg’s descriptions. 

The mere approach of the angels who come strewing 
flowers, causes the devils to fall headlong into hell, as Swed- 
enborg has told us in “Arcana,” 9281.'* Singing of the 
_ power of divine spheres, they carry Faust away unmolested. 

The final scene shows Faust’s introduction into heaven. 
Here are Catholic and New-Church elements somewhat 
mixed. We see a desert with hermits, a chorus of blessed 
boys ask of Pater Seraphicus who and where they are. He 
answers that they are — 


“They who are in no faith, as is the case with those inhell . . . when they 
approach to an angelic society . . . begin to be suffocated, and to become as 
images of death; therefore, they cast themselves headlong into their hell.” 


(Arcana, 9281.) 
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840 Boys brought forth in midnights haunted, 
Half unsealed the sense and brain 


For parents lost when granted, 
For angels sweetest gain. 


This is, of course, quite in the spirit of Swedenborg." 
He invites them to descend in his eyes : — 

848 Enter in mine eyes: 
enjoy them, 
Organs for the earthly sphere. 

This seeing through others’ eyes seems to have attracted 
Goethe particularly ; for already in 1781 he says in a letter 
to his mother: “If one wants to look, according to the 
manner of Swedenborg’s spirits,‘* through other people’s 
eyes, one had better choose children’s eyes.’’ And in an- 
other letter of the same year, he says: “Through his 
[Grimm’s] eyes, like a Swedenborgian spirit, I will see a 
big piece of land.” And now, after fifty years; he has used 
this trait for the first time in his work. 

There are, further, three choruses of angels, clearly in- 
tended for representatives from the three heavens. 

The highest angels sing : — 

The noble spirit now is free 
And saved from evil scheming ; 
Who’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming. 
And if he feels the grace of Love, 
That from on High is given, 


The Blessed Hosts that wait above 
Shall welcome him to heaven. 


13 « All little children who die on the whole earth are raised by the Lord and 
taken up into heaven, and are there brought up and instructed among angels, 
who have the care of them.” (Arcana, 2289.) 


“4 “ Spirits are not able, and angels are still less able, to see anything that is 
in the world by their own sight, that is, by the sight of the spirit... . But 
still, spirits and angels, when the Lord sees good, can see the things which 
are in the world through the eyes of aman. But the Lord does not grant 
this except with one whom He enables to speak with spirits and with angels, 
and to be together with them.” (Arcana, 1880.) 
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They bring the greeting of love of which Swedenborg 
tells us.°5 

The middle angels sing of the pain of love by which their 
presence tortured the evil spirits who were only used to 
hell’s punishments. Of the torture that the presence of 
angels inflicts on devils, Swedenborg has given us many in- 
stances.*® 

Finally, Faust appears as Dr. Marianus, Margaret receives © 
him and asks to be allowed to instruct him. She is told to 
rise to higher spheres, that he would follow himself. Anda 
mystic chorus singing of the ascent of the saved Faust 
closes with the words : — 


All things transitory 
But as symbols are sent : 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to event. 
The Indescribable, 
Here it is done. 
The Woman-soul leadeth us upward and on! 


This is a most significant statement of Swedenborg’s 
general view of the world. To-him, indeed, “all things 
transitory but as symbols are sent.” The spiritual world is 
the true reality.‘’? This world exists only because of and 


*s « When the celestial angels are with one who is raised again, they do not 
leave him, because they love every one; but when his spirit is such that he 
can no longer be in company with celestial angels, he desires to depart from 
them. .. . Angels love every one, and desire nothing more than to perform 
kind services, to instruct, and to introduce into heaven; in this is their highest 


delight.” (Heaven and Hell, 450.) 


* « Evil spirits cannot come near to a sphere, or to any society, where there 
are good spirits who are in mutual love. At their first approach they begin to 
be distressed, complaining and lamenting.” (Arcana, 1397.) 

7“ There are wonderful auras in the other life with inexpressible variety. 
They greatly err who do not believe that such things exist there, and indefi- 
nitely more than any one ever could or can conceive. They are indeed rep- 
resentative, like the things sometimes seen by the prophets; but yet are so 
real that they who are in the other life hold them to be real, and the things 
which are in the world, relatively unreal.” (Arcana, 1116.) 
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through these spiritual realities, and all things of this world 
are symbols or correspondences of the underlying spiritual 
realities. 

Morris suggests that only with a smile on his lips Goethe 
could have used these worn-out Swedenborgian themes for 
this final scene. 

I do not believe it. We must remember that Goethe was 
over eighty, and close to his grave, when he wrote this. To 
an old man, and one who in his last days still writes a drama, 
the motive of which is the overcoming of the self, the life 
to come must be very real. He surely could not write these 
beautiful lines merely for stage effect, with a cynic smile on 
his lips. They must have meant something to him. I be- 
lieve this strong reappearance of Swedenborg at the very 
end of Goethe’s work and life to be significant. It points 
to a resurrection of the belief of his youth, which busy man- 
hood had for the time being forced into the background. 

If we now ask for the result of this investigation, we would 
certainly seem justified in claiming a very marked influence 
of Swedenborg on Goethe’s Faust in many individual pas- 
sages. 

And if we look at Faust as a whole, there too we find an 
inner affinity. 

The fundamental idea, the struggle and toil of a soul for 
the highest development and purest truth, the chastisement 
of its selfhood through trials and temptations, and the final 
victory over the self through usefulness to others, is certainly 
a plan of life with which New-Church people will be 
thoroughly in sympathy. 

And still in other ways the broad purposes of Faust must 
appeal to us. In his victory over Mephistopheles, Faust 
surely represents the victory of spirit over matter. 

To us Goethe appears in Faust as the prophet of the com- 
ing recognition and appreciation of the place of spirit in the 
make-up of creation, and though, as yet, the world may 
wonder, and shake its head, and smile at the manifestations 
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and descriptions of the life of spirit in Faust, this very won- 
der will prove a persistent stimulus for further investigation. 
We have seen that already Faust is doing its share in calling 
the attention of the learned world to Swedenborg. Though 
they turn to him, as yet, with a supercilious smile, and try to 
dismiss him with a flippant word, yet they cannot help being 
impressed with what they read in passing. Often that 
which we deride has left with us the most lasting impres- 
sion, and the youth’s ridicule may prove the old man’s faith. 
EMANUEL F. GOERWITZ. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MORAL PRINCIPLES. 


EpucaTIon in public duties, or training for public duties, 

means, in the final analysis, education or training in morals, 
or in principles of right as they apply to human life in its 
larger aspects. For righteousness alone exalts a nation, 
while unrighteousness as surely undermines and eventually 
destroys it, as it destroys the individual ; for the nation is 
but the larger man, and the same law applies to great and 
small. 
The fact that we are a nation of sovereigns, equally 
sharing the responsibility for public affairs, shows the need 
of universal education in those affairs. The rapid growth 
of the country, and its increasingly complex relations with 
the whole world, emphasizes this necessity. How else can 
we deal intelligently and wisely with the different and 
diverse heredities, conceptions, customs, and religions of the 
various nations? Without such training, the growing ten- 
dency will be, to leave the conduct of public questions in 
the hands of a coarse, aggressive, grasping, and selfish few, 
and thus run the risk, even now threatening, of domestic as 
well as foreign complications —of mob rule and even revo- 
lution, with its inevitable waste, devastation, and moral 
decline. The surest remedy for this danger lies in the 
recognition by the whole people of the universal laws of 
righteousness. 

Once the question was simple. The country was made 
up of villages, in which the church spire was the central 
object, the church bell a constant appeal to all that was 
sacred and uplifting, and the church influence affected every 
home, dominated the town meeting, and tinctured the whole 
educational system. The Bible and the Lord’s prayer were 
heard in the schools, and oftentimes theology, morals, liter- 
ature, reading, writing, and arithmetic formed a single com- 
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pound. Some of us will recall the Bible extracts incorpora- 
ted into the reading books ; the Bible texts set at the head 
of the pages of the writing books; and an example in a 
child’s arithmetic will be verbally and ocularly inscribed upon 
one brain until it returns to its dust. It was this: five wee 
figures of men in a reeling attitude, all reeling in exactly 
the same way, and seven more wee figures of men standing 
upright in precisely the same position, and the question fol- 
lowing: “There were twelve men; five drank rum and 
whiskey, and became miserable; the rest drank water: how 
many drank water?” It seems quite comical now, but it was 
very serious once ; and I wish I could convey the mingled 
curiosity, fear, or terror with which in the light of this early 
kindergarten teaching, the rising generation viewed the then 
rarely visible drunkard: It seemed like a glimpse of the 
bottomless pit. 

But to-day allis changed. We recognize the separateness 
of churchand state. We area people of a hundred religions. 
The New Testament is offensive to the Jew, the Old Testa- 
ment to the Buddhist or the agnostic. So even the Bible is 
excluded from our public schools in some states. What can 
be done for our youth? There is still the family and the 
church, the latter exerting its influence outside of its own 
immediate membership. The family influence, if good, is 
the strongest, the holiest, the best. In the earliest years it 
affords the best opportunity for the deepest impressions to 
be made, not only because the brain is more sensitive, and 
the mind more absorbent, alert, affirmative, and unoccupied, 
but because, as we believe, the angels of God, who, as our 
Saviour says, are near to little children, can associate with 
the things seen, heard, and touched, especially the innocent 
and sacred things, the germs of the future heaven. Here is — 
the remnant which shall return in the future years of spiritual 
captivity. Here is the seed sown by the Son of Man. No 
public education, no church training, no Sunday school can 
ever be made an effective substitute for this. 
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Next to this is the church, whose polity should be such as 
to harmonize and cooperate with this ; should cherish, culti- 
vate, broaden, and furnish a larger environment for this 
home influence. It should give it the power of numbers, the 
discipline of contact with many minds and many methods, 
and thus prepare it for the larger struggle with the spirit of 
the world. 

But the influence of the church is limited. Only a 
minority of our people to-day, and in our cities a small 
minority, are under the church’s direct influence and instruc- 
tion. Shall the church change its methods, so as to adapt it- 
self to the changed conditions? Shall it become reorganized, 
so as to include the various planes of life on which we are 
living? Shall it seek to embody in a larger form the prin- 
ciple which is said to underlie the Y. M. C. A. organization, 
by ministering to “ body, mind, and soul”? Shall it become 
an institutional educational body? This is a question I will 
not enter upon now.: But supposing for the time that this 
is impossible or inadvisable, remembering the Bible picture 
(as the New-Church writings interpret it) of the time when 
Abram and Lot, the internal and external, the spiritual 
and worldly elements in man, must needs separate — Lot 
turning to the low plain of Jordan, pitching his tent towards 
Sodom, and Abram remaining upon the hills of Canaan — the 
question arises whether in our land, at any rate after the age 
of childhood, the different planes of life and education for 
life must not be kept separate; and if so, what training in 
the laws of practical right and wrong shall take the place of 
church influences? What shall be the basis and the method 
of education in the principles which should govern men in 
their communal, civic, national, and international relations? 
Where shall we find and how shall we be able to apply those 
broad principles which shall prevent family feuds in Ken- 
tucky, which shall correct the disposition of the boys at the 
two ends of a New England village to regard each other 
as mutual enemies, which shall remove sectional strife and 
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jealousy between the different parts of one country, and also 
substitute the larger sense of justice, patience, forbearance, 
needed in international relations for racial pride, prejudice, 
and narrowness of vision? Can this work of education be 
done in the public schools, pending the approach of that . 
promised time when the earth shall be full of the knowledge 


-of the Lord, and the tabernacle of God shall dwell with 


men ? 

The New-Church doctrines, in their clear differentiation 
of the distinct planes of the human mind and character in 
connection with their presentation of the common basis of 
them all, suggest a possible answer to our main question. 
We read in the “Doctrine of Life for the New Jerusalem,” 
numbers 12 and 13 :— 


There is civil good, moral good, and spiritual good. Civil good is 
that which a man does when acting under the influence of civil law ; and 
by this good, and according to it, he is a citizen in the natural world. 
Moral good is that which a man does while acting under the influence 
of the law of reason ; and by this good, and according to it, he is a man. 
Spiritual good is what a man does whilst acting under the influence of a 
spiritual law; and by this good, and according to it, he is a citizen in 
the spiritual world. These kinds of good follow in this order: spiritual 
good is the supreme, moral good is the middle, and civil good is the ulti- 
mate, or lowest. The man who is principled in spiritual good is a moral 
man, and also a civil man; whereas the man who is not principled in 
spiritual good appears as if he was a moral and spiritual man, but is not 
so in reality. The reason why the man who is principled in spiritual 
good is a moral and civil man, is because spiritual good has the essence 
of good in it, and consequently moral and civil good also. 


One person obeys the moral law because the civil law or 
custom requires it, and because self-interest demands it. 
He is the “civil” man. Another obeys it because it is 
the reasonable thing to do, or because the intellect shows it 
to be the way of justice, neighborliness, and peace. He is 
the “moral” man. Another obeys it as God’s voice, or from 
a principle of religion. He is the “spiritual” man. And 
his spirituality is higher or lower, according to the idea of 
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God which he cherishes in his inmost affections, which 
dominate all his lower life. And while it appears to be 
the New-Church teaching that neither a blameless moral 
life, and still less, a blameless civil life, alone, without the 
higher life as its soul, fits one for the kingdom of heaven 
yet it is true, especially in early years, that a blameless life 
may help to prepare the way for a truly heavenly condition, 
just as Judaism prepared the way for Christianity, or as 
our Lord’s command to the rich young ruler who came to 
ask what he should do to inherit eternal life, that is, “If 
thou wouldst enter into life, keep the commandments,” pre- 
pared the way for the deeper requirement: “Sell all that 
thou hast, and give tothe poor.” “Jesus beholding him, 
loved him.” Loved, not the self-conscious wealth of moral 
attainment, much less the love of literal wealth and what it 
brings, but the innocency of life, with the unsatisfied sense 
_ of a higher need, which a higher Power and Presence had 
been able to implant within that basis of morality. 

It may be said, perhaps that this young man had more 
than a civil or a moral sense, because like every Jew, he was 
in possession of a God-given decalogue, and hence there was 
the germ of a certain grade of spirituality within his life, 
not possessed by the follower of the civil or moral code. 

This is true, and we must not overlook it. 
- But it is likewise true that the influence of the Bible, now 
printed in some four hundred tongues, is abroad in every 
land ; that the language, “ And God spake all these words, 
saying,” is directly or indirectly known to the masses of 
the people ; that the spires of the churches yet rise to 
heaven, and that on many of their walls are yet inscribed 
the words of the two tables written with Jehovah’s finger 
and spoken by Jehovah’s voice; and when we add to this 
our precious New-Church thought of the angels of heaven 
who are present with the children and the youth, adding to 
the words of God in the memory, and to the innocent acts 
of life,and to the righteousness taught by the moralist, a 
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quality of which man is unconscious, then we may see that a 
good part of what Judaism did to prepare for Christianity 
may be done by a correct moral training in the public schools, 
even when divine authority is unrecognized; since, as we 
shall see, a correct moral training is inevitably in harmony 
with and tends to exalt the decalogue. 

May not the state usefully embody in its educational sys- 
tem the fundamental principles of morality as they apply to 
the relations of individuals, and to man in his larger relations, 
as of the individual’s duty to the community, the town, the 
state, the country, or the world, and the duty of the asso- 
ciated man towards other associated men? For, as has 
been already intimated, the community, the state, the coun- 
try, the world, the church, or heaven itself, is but a larger 
man, and the same principles or laws apply to all. In such 
public training, according to true and universal principles, 
may not the state unconsciously cooperate with the church 
and its Divine Founder? Of course I do not mean that we 
should adopt the German method of teaching morals in con- 


nection with religion or theology, which can only be done — 


where state and church are united ; nor even as morals are 
said to be taught in the French schools, both of which are 
doubtless affected by the lingering influences of the Dark 


Ages. But I do mean a teaching of morals which shall be - 


based upon universal and underlying principles, which shall 
be reverent, rational, and in harmony with God’s fundamental 
laws of life. | 

It must be a system which, if it is forbidden to endorse 
religion, should certainly not combat it. But (as the Rev. 
H. C. Hay in a recent paper so clearly shows) the age of 
the evolutionary theory as held by Darwin and Haeckel is 
passing, and the evolution of Lamarck, which recognizes a 
hidden power back of all outward causes, is taking its place ; 
and this is not opposed to, even if it fails to use, the name 


of God. 
And now, what shall be the basis of such moral teaching ? 
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The reply is, the decalogue. I do not mean as a divine au- 
thority, but a rational foundation. We recall the divinely 
commanded solemn and thorough preparations which pre- 
ceded its deliverance, and the magnificent and miraculous ac- 
companiments of nature in its expression. Unlike any other 
portions of the Bible, it was spoken audibly by the divine 
voice in the hearing of all the people, because it applies to 
all. The significant statement is made by Moses — “ And he 
added no more;” and it was inscribed, unlike any other 
words, on stone tablets, which henceforth constituted the 
holy of holies in tabernacle and temple, the central oracle of 
national guidance, its source of power, its test of faith- 
fulness. 

These commandments were not new to the world, except 
as divine utterances. No nation had ever been ignorant of 
them, no community can exist without them ; but they were 
revealed in order that they might be observed as laws of re- 
ligion, and not merely as laws of worldly self-interest. 

But in these laws religion, morality, reform, and all true 
efforts for righteousness on every plane of life find a common 
ground. The first table exalts not only the name of God as 
a name to be had in veneration, but it stands, on the plane 
of law, for that profound or hidden or abstract principle of 
universal right, for which the true legal or statesmanlike 
mind is ever seeking ; and on the plane of reason or science 
it stands for the absence of self-conceit, and the openness 
of the mind to the truth. Thesecond table stands for man’s 
duties towards man, towards his person, towards his family, 
towards his property, and towards his good name.* These 
principles apply everywhere, on every plane of life. They 
are the foundations of the civil law; they are the basis of 
all morality. Applied by men in their individual relations, 
there would be no litigation ; applied to reform and labor 
questions, there would be no strikes or revolutions. Ap- 
plied to national complications, there would be universal 


peace. 


* Lyman Abbott. 
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And when the larger meaning of the “ neighbor” men- 
tioned in the decalogue is understood and applied, it will be 
seen to emphasize the paramount duty of every citizen to 
the city, the state, the nation, and the world. It would not 
allow him to evade his just taxes, to be absent from the 
primary caucus or from the polls, or to be indifferent to the 
great questions that are ever arising, in which the citizens 
of a land of universal suffrage have an equal responsibility. | 
It would open the way to the settlement of the question of | 
imperialism or anti-imperialism, and all the other questions 
we are called upon to consider. 

Religion or the church alone, unless united with the state, 
cannot properly educate men for their duties in this new 
age. The church can teach that the decalogue is divine, and 
explain its simpler and most general outward, and its deep 
spiritual or inward applications ; but it cannot show its re- 
lations to all the practical situations which arise. There is 
a secular as well as a religious side to the decalogue, because 
it is a common ground for religion, law, morality, reform, 
business, and all human relations. The mass of our people 
have almost no education in the broader application of true 
principles, and hence, outside of a narrow limit, human 
action is dictated by selfish interests. The well-groomed 
churchman takes advantage of the government in emer- 
gencies ; the corporation crushes out its smaller rivals, with 
the excuse of duty to stockholders ; the employer oppresses 
the employed, with the excuse of necessity ; the larger nation 
crushes the weaker, with the plausible explanation that it is 
bringing to the weaker a blessing in disguise. Is it right ? 
Is it necessary? Does it accord with Christianity? Is 
there not a more excellent way? Is it not our duty to look 
forward to it? Has our nation no mission? Must we sink 
to the level of the governments which have come down from 
the Dark Ages? Is it a vain prophecy that the swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares? that over all the earth there 
shall be one God, and His name one? that Assyria, Egypt, 
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and Canaan, or reason, science, and religion, shall be one? : 
and Canaan, or religion, a blessing in the midst of the land? 

It is an age of specialties — division of labor. The doc- 
tor’s, the lawyer’s, the artisan’s work even, is subdivided 
more and more. If religion is to include morality, and if 
morality demands for its application a broad grasp of prin- 
ciples, and especially if these principles are to be applied to 
international questions, surely the church cannot do it all! 

Certainly we are not yet ready for such a public education 
in the principles of morality, for the true basis of morality 
does not seem to be generally or clearly recognized, even by 
religious bodies.’ There is a decided difference of opinion. 
For example : contrast the beliefs of prohibitionists with the 
late utterances of Bishop Potter of New York. There isa 
strong tendency to substitute some human theory for God's 
universal and underlying laws of life, and to regard various © 
forms of recreation as cardinal sins, instead of distinguishing 
between their use and abuse. But if, on the other hand, it 
could be impressed from earliest childhood that whatever 
tends to hatred, the soul of murder; whatever unfits one for 
marriage, or causes one to abuse the sacredness of this re- 
lation ; whatever leads one to desire to get something for 
nothing ; whatever makes one willing to appropriate what is 
not his own, or to injure another’s good name in order to ex- 
alt his own ; or to cherish any inward inclination towards 
these things, is base and inhuman and abominable, then 
the way of the church, the way of the Lord, will be prepared. 
It will still remain for the church to add the thought of sin- 
fulness to the thought of hurtfulness, but it can add this 
without detracting in the least from what the moralist may 
teach. 

Would it not be a blessing, for example, if skilled men and 
women, who loved the work and who knew how to doit 
wisely, could teach our children from their earliest life, how 
to care for their bodies, so that they may become healthy 
and happy parents in due time? Avs it is, they are left in 
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ignorance, afraid to speak or to be spoken to on the subject 
of marriage. And so is it in other relations. The church 
can teach purity of life, but cannot teach anatomy or physi- 
ology. It can teach the mechanic (when it can catch him) 
to be faithful in his work, but cannot undertake to train him 
in that technical use of tools which is necessary to impress 
him with what faithfulness is, and to inspire him with a true 
ambition. And if to technical knowledge could be added 
moral principle, the way would be prepared for the Lord. 
The baptism of water would lead to the baptism of the holy 
Spirit and of fire. And so we need public instruction as a 
basis for religious life and motive. In the principles con- 
tained in the ten commandments religion meets with all 
practical things, without mingling with or confounding 
them. And hence they are ten, that is, complete, like the 
ten fingers of the hands, and ten extremities of the feet, 
through which we can practically utilize all the forces of the 
body. ‘“Headded nomore.” All that is vital isthere. On 
the granite of Sinai, the earth’s lowest, most ultimate 
foundations, God in the Highest has written with His own 
finger those laws which reach down to the lowest; those 
principles which unite heaven and earth; the laws which, 
rightly interpreted, include all the higher degrees or planes 
of life, from the earliest unfoldings of the child’s senses to 
the noblest wisdom of the highest angel. And by obedience 
to them, first, as laws, of earth, and afterwards, as laws of 
heaven, we shall climb, as on the ladder of Jacob, nay as on 
the very body of truth meant by the Son of man,* or the 
Word itself, from earth to heaven. 
JoHn GODDARD. 


* Johni. 51. Gen. xxviii. 12. 
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“THE PROPHET OF THE NORTH.” 


For some years it has been known that M. Charles Byse, 
of Lausanne, was giving frank and fearless expositions of the 
faith of the New Church to audiences there and elsewhere. 
It is not so well known that he has written lives of the Hin- 
doo reformer, Keshub Chunder Sen, and of Henry de May, 
a Positivist, and smaller works on religious subjects of his 
generation. Great interest, therefore, was caused by the an- 
nouncement that he would publish his lectures on Sweden- 
borg, and it is with no small pleasure that we greet his well- 
printed volume of four hundred pages, which bears the im- 
print of the Librarie Fischbacher, 33 Rue de Seine, Paris, 
and has the following title-page, which is well worth full 
reproduction, because it states the scope of the work : — 


LE PROPHETE DU NORD 
VIE ET DOCTRINE DE SWEDENBORG 
avec portrait et diagrammes 
PAR 


CHARLES BysE 
Vues NOUVELLES 


Sur Homme 
Le Christ et La Trinité 
L’ Inspiration et le Canon des Ecritures 
Le Ciel, le Hadés et I’ Enfer 
Le Foi qui sauve 


Over this title is the motto Deo Sancto Uno, and beneath 
it is the figure of a fish, The explanation of this singular 
device, as given by the author, is that the words and sign 
were found in the catacombs, and that the fish represents 
the Christ. ‘This ancient inscription therefore signifies, 
To the holy and only God, Jesus Christ.” The fish means, 
taking the Greek letters which form its name as initials, 
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Tesous Christos, Theou Uios, Soter— Jesus Christ, the son of 
God, the Saviour — and Mr. Byse’s reading of the inscription 
is not overdrawn, but the symbol looks fanciful on the title 
and cover. 

The excellent portrait of Swedenborg closely resembles, 
if it does not copy, Schoff’s engraving, so much liked in this 
country. It fittingly calls the reader’s attention to the man 
whom Mr. Byse loves and admires. 

After an affectionate dedication to his two daughters, he 
gives twenty pages of skilful introduction, in which he refers 
to Swedenborg as comparatively unknown, yet declared to be 
great by Goethe, Oetinger, Jung Stilling, Lavater, Christian 
Baur, Coleridge, Carlyle, Emerson, both Brownings, Tenny- 
son, Drummond, Ruskin, Lyman Abbott, Oberlin, Matter, 
and Balzac. He tells of Swedenborg’s eminence in science, 
and how his theology rests upon science, which is not true 
of theology generally. He shows that his author was a true 
philosopher, and then he takes up and purifies the term 
“theosophy,’ and shows that Swedenborg was a theosoph, 
very different from Paracelsus and others, who are named 
and condemned for occultism, and “ the prince of theosophs,” 
because he knew the correspondence of matter with spirit. 
He then briefly sketches the leading teachings of the New 
Church, and indicates his use of the title, “ Prophet of the 
North,” by showing into what darkness the Christian 
Church had fallen when this light came. He explains that 
his book is virtually a course of lectures given at Lausanne, 


_ and hopes that his readers will follow him closely, and in the 


desire to gain new truth. 

The work then considers the life of Swedenborg, his sys- 
tem in general, and as regards Man, the Lord, the Word, 
the Spiritual World and its divisions, and Saving Faith. 

But the author does not enter upon the biography, with- 
out presenting an attractive grouping of encomiums pro- 
nounced by distinguished writers. He names Herzog’s 
“Encyclopedia,” Dorner’s “ History of Protestant Theology,” 
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Lichtenberger’s “ Encyclopedia of Religious Science,” and 
quotes at some length from Matter’s “ Swedenborg, His Life, 
Writings, and Doctrine.” Sandel’s “ Eulogy” comes in as 
a matter of course, and Kant’s “ Dreams of a Spirit-Seer” 
is forced to yield something complimentary. Count Hop- 
ken and General Tuxen yield their willing praise, and from 
Goethe we have the following tribute in a letter to Lavater 
in 1781 :— 

I am more disposed than any one to believe that a world exists be- 
/sides the visible world, and I find myself endowed with sufficient poetic 
/ and vital power to admit that my ega, so limited, extends, until it attains 
to a-universe of spirit, after the manner of Swedenborg. 

\CEtinger, Carlyle, Emerson, yield their well-known lauda- 
tion, and then we have Christian Baur’s declaration that 
“Swedenborg is the greatest mortal who has ever lived,” 
and Frederika Bremer’s pleasant words :— 

He was a man of vast learning, and his life was marked by moral 
beauty of the highest order. Despite his intercourse with spirits, he 
attained to a very advanced age in a most healthful and lovable condi- 
tion. A very pious Christian, he worshipped God in Jesus Christ. 


M. Byse, further to commend his subject, then speaks 
cheerfully of the New Church as an organization, mention- 
ing Hartley, Messiter, Beyer, and others, who first received 
the faith, and proceeding to speak of the societies, the pub- 
lications, and the missionary enterprises, so far as he knows 
them. From “twelve or thirteen thousand members, prop- 
erly so called,” he infers forty thousand “adherents.” He 
is better in rhetoric than in his arithmetic, however, as ap- 
pears from his statement that there are “ always forty, sixty, 
or seventy Anglican clergymen affected by the doctrine.” 
To show that the unlearned also receive it, he declares that 
in Paris, “an old housemaid, a cook, and a cobbler, are among 
the best Swedenborgians.”’ 

A full account is given of Swedenborg’s youth and scien- 
tific labors and publications, and then we come to the “inner 


crisis, 1743-1745." 
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This period is described by first giving the “ Rules of Life ” 
to show how conscientious Swedenborg was, and a pathetic 
series of extracts from the record of those years is given to 
indicate the inward purification which took place, ending in 
a state of complete subjection to the Divine will. 7 

The works written from 1747 onward are divided into four 
classes: Biblical Exegesis, Doctrine, Philosophy and Mo- 
rality, and the Invisible World. These divisions are so 
plain that it is only necessary to say that the third includes 
“Divine Love and Wisdom,” “ Divine Providence,” “ Mar- 
riage Love,” and “Intercourse of Soul and Body.” The 
work, “ Brief Exposition,’’ was overlooked. 

A very full account is given of the incident of the fire in 
Stockholm and the like, Kant being made the narrator as 
far as possible. Swedenborg’s relations with the spiritual 
world are presented very carefully, the reader’s objection 
being heard and skilfully answered. In this, as is pointed 
out, Swedenborg is always calm, methodical, and modest, 
claiming nothing for himself but truthful statement of actual 
experience, and all that is told is reasonable and enlighten- 
ing. The close of his earthly life is beautifully told, and 
thus the first section of the book closes, and the way is pre- 
pared for a thorough presentation of “Le Systéme de Swe- 
denborg.” 

Under this head M. Byse enters upon a third summary 
statement of the faith, passing rapidly over previous ground, 
and defining the terms which are familiar to us. This he 
does with his usual aptness as regards the Lord, Creation, 
Redemption, the Degrees of Life, Heaven, Judgment, and 
the New Church; but here, for the first time, we meet with 
some divergence from the direct line of explanation. It is 
a great disappointment to read of the teaching concerning 
the spiritual world : — : 


| Nevertheless, I do not accept it all, and I must perform here the part 
of critic. Swedenborg seems to me to be influenced by the theory of 
the soul as naturally immortal. We have, I think, better evidenced 
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Biblical testimony in establishing conditional immortality, the corollary 
of which is the destruction of the rebellious, that is to say, of those who, 
by rejecting the moral conditions of salvation, declare themselves un- 
worthy to live. Nevertheless, the hell of Swedenborg is wholly differ- 
ent from that of orthodoxy. 

And then he so acutely explains the doctrine that the 
reader does not see how in reason he can reject it in favor 
of so crude and even blasphemous a theory as that of condi- 
tional immortality. | 

Again, the subject of Baptism leads up to a little de- 
murrer : — 

I make definitely one express reservation on the subject of baptism, 
having long ago become convinced that pedobaptism is false and dan- 
gerous. 

Once more, we do not see how he can hold a part and 
reject a part of the doctrine, without being left in confusion 
of mind, but his candor is praiseworthy. 

Of the long section which follows on the Trinity, Re- 
demption, and the Cross, only the highest commendation can 
be spoken, and the method employed of stating objections 
fully, and then answering them, has great advantages rhe- 
torically and didactically. 

The same remark may be made of the long section on the 
Sacred Scripture. Here the author makes use of Pascal to 
recommend to his hearers the doctrine of a spiritual sense, 
and thereby gives a useful hint to others. 

In treating of the spiritual world, M. Byse introduces 
two diagrams, his only ones, one of which represents, by 
concentric circles of red, white, and blue, in two shades, the 
three heavens, while the second represents the two king- 
doms. The second diagram is less successful than the first, 
but the ideas presented seem to be clear. Naturally, before 
this subject is concluded, the question of immortality comes 
up again, and we see just where M. Byse stands : — 


I was the first to uphold in this city, as previously in Paris and Brus- 
sels, an idea condemned by so-called orthodox theologians, both re- 
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formed and catholic: the doctrine of life in Christ, or conditional 
immortality. 

This seems to be the difficulty with him, that he feels a 
pioneer’s proprietorship in his theory ; he has argued for it 
persistently, and it cannot be easily laid aside. He sees the 
doubtful position in which he thus places himself, and he 
frankly states the question which his hearers at once ask, 
How can he depart from Swedenborg on this point, after 
having vindicated his teachings so thoroughly? The answer 
is sixfold : 

1. Swedenborg cannot be infallible because, after all, he 
was a man of this sinful world. 

2. Hedid not combine his observations of the spiritual 
world with his doctrinal treatises. 

3. He may have missed seeing the death of an evil spirit, 
because he did not purpose to teach conditional immortality. 

4. He did say of profanation what comes near anni- 
hilation. 

5. He intended to leave every one free to think for him- 
self. 

6. He was all the time subject to the general dogma of 
the church, which held to the eternal misery of the damned. 

This reasoning seems to us nonsense. The question here 
is not between the man of Stockholm and the man of Lau- 
sanne. At first sight the theory of conditional immor- 
tality relieves a difficulty, but that difficulty is one of 
the old faith and not of the new, and it is strange that M. 
Byse cannot see that man is immortal because he is man, and 
that this is the teaching of every page of our doctrines. As 
for Swedenborg being fallible or incoherent or obstinate or 
‘inconsistent or incomplete or Calvinistic, it is not a question 
of the man, but of his mission, and the appeal must be made 
from Byse on his little hobby of a day, to Byse modestly 
and sincerely interpreting a revelation, a “system.” 

In the concluding section we have a fine setting forth of 
the teaching in regard to faith, what it is, and how essential 
is charity to salvation. The eloquent conclusion is :— 
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The time is coming, I am convinced, when the great name of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, obscured in one part of the Protestant world by a con- 
spiracy of silence, will shine forth even more brilliantly than it does to- 
day in England and America, The time is coming when the prince of 
theosophs will answer for a multitude of restless, but sincere souls, the 
aspirations so correctly expressed by M. Renouvier: “ Christianity 
needs to be loosed from the chains of former generations, and to find 
either a new revelator or a philosophic spirit which can present it in a 
form acceptable to reason and finally purified.” 


Except for his one idiosyncrasy, the author has done a 
noble work for the French. He has in general proved a 
sympathetic speaker, having a good hold of his subject, and 
presenting it eloquently, truthfully, and powerfully. We 
shall yet hope to see a later edition of it which will omit, 
through the author’s progress in perception and study, the 
small, personal, weak point, and present a strong statement 
of the faith, worthy of wide circulation and of an English 
translation, as a standard epitome answering the oft-re- 
peated question, What book can be given to an inquirer? 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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MIRACLE AND LAW: 
As VIEWED UNDER THE DOCTRINE OF A TRINAL MONISM. 


Tuat which for some years past seemed to be gaining 
acceptance as the favorite watchword of modern science, 
“Miracles do not happen,” has, like many such startling 
utterances when brought under the rays of calm reflection, 
lost something of its force. This moderation of utterance 
has come from a more candid investigation of what is actu- 
ally involved in the two terms, “miracle” and “law.” For 
this investigation has led candid minds to feel some diffi- 
dence in making any absolute assertions about things of 
such vast significance as miracle and law, for the reason that 
it becomes more and more difficult to draw the line, not 
where miracle begins but where it ends, in the present actual 
view of things, and also where to set the boundaries of that 
law, within which we may presume to say all things must 
happen. 

The tendency of recent science to deny mira< ulous occur- 
rences in nature, and hence to question those which are 
recorded in Holy Scripture, arises from a motive quite dif- 
ferent from that which, from time immemorial, has prompted 
this, together with all other denials of supernatural and re- 
ligious claims. The assertion, by modern science, that mira- 
cles do not happen, is not prompted by any disposition to 
atheism, nor by any desire to destroy the spiritual appeal 
of revelation nor the power of religion. It is rather the 
simple acceptance, by science, of what has seemed to be the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from its researches, namely, 
that law is universal and therefore whatever occurs, under 
whatever name or pretense, must really be within the domain 
of the universal law, and hence cannot be miraculous in the 
ordinary sense of the term. For this ordinary sense of the 
miraculous is that of something done by a supernatural 
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power which contradicts the laws of nature and by this very 
arrest or disturbance of these laws proves its own supe- 
riority. Examples of such signs and wonders —or of 
miracles as understood by the common sense of the com- 
munity — are those recorded in the Bible, as performed in 
_ Egypt by Jehovah in delivering the Israelites from bondage, 
and also those performed by the Christ as recorded in the 
Gospels. This seeming conflict of powers, natural and super- 
natural, has been interpreted in the past, not only as repre- 
senting the world as dualistic— nature and God—but as 
implying a remoteness and a mutual exclusiveness between 
these two great spheres of being ; so that, each acting under 
its own system of laws, the presence of the higher in the 
lower must be through either the suspension of the lower 
order, or the violent disturbance of it to such a degree as 
to arrest the attention of man, and cause him to wonder 
and to fear. | | 

The modern denial of the miraculous in this sense comes 
from the enlarged modern conception of law, and the impos- 
sibility of conceiving of the whole of things being governed 
by more than one system of law. This unity of the law, 
and its uniformity throughout the universe, has led to a con- 
ception, also, of the universe itself, as of a single and not 
of a dual nature. If God and His laws are not apart from, 
and hostile to nature, then the hasty conclusion has been, 
God must be one with nature, and all laws must be those 
which we discover as mechanical in nature. 

It is in this monistic view of nature that the modern sci- 
entific theory of the growth of the world by evolution has 
been built up. All things existing upon but one plane or | 
degree, that of matter and force, there can be nothing from 
without or above to interfere. The law of evolution by 
which, we infer, things in the past have come into being, 
must be the only possible way for things ever to occur. 
“Miracles, therefore,” says the modern theory of evolution, 


“do not happen.” If they did happen they would disprove 
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the universality and the uniformity of law; and on the other 
hand, if they reduce themselves to the every-day plane of 
the world-process as we know it, and can analyze it, and so 
come under the reign of law, they cease to be miracles. 

Such has been the antagonistic relation of the two sys- 
tems— dualism and monism—namely: God and nature 
distinct and opposed, and their occasional connection 
that of interference and confusion; and, on the other hand, 
God and nature one and the same, with, therefore, no inter- 
ference possible, and nothing occurring to prove the super- 
natural, simply because there is no supernatural ! 

As I have said, while these two stages of conception of a 
world-process and world-system may have been necessary as 
preliminary, the deeper reflection of the sciences of to-day 
sees a third conception, or that in which rational reflection, 
scientific demonstration, and religious faith and aspiration, 
will all alike find their ultimate satisfaction. This we may 
call the conception of a monism, it is true, in the sense that 
the universe is one and that the law is one; but of a Trinal 
Monism, because this One exists not in one degree but in 
three discrete degrees— namely, the degrees of God, of 
spirit, and of nature. According to this conception God is 
not nature; but neither is He apart from nature, still less 
opposed to or in conflict with nature; rather is God in 
nature as its end or final cause, and the medium of God’s 
presence in nature is that plane of being which we know as 
free moral spirit and which we designate the Spiritual 
World. This presence of God through spirit in nature is 
not to be conceived of spatially or locally, because space, 
dimension, and locality, while attributes of matter and 
nature, have no relation to the things of spirit, still less to the 
infinite ; but the relation of God to the world is that of the 
end, or final cause of all things — through its own law or way 
of operating — to the world as effect. All things occurring 
in the world, therefore, are, whether visibly or not, rationally 
to be apprehended as occurring by virtue of the three stages 
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or degrees of their existing: first, their inmost end or pur- 
pose, which implies personality, and which therefore we name 
God ; second, through the world of intelligent or efficient 
causes, which we name Spirit; with third, a world experi- 
enced by our senses as matter, which we term Nature. 
Nature is the effect in which resides the cause, and in the 
cause resides the end or purpose. But as purpose is not 
cause, nor cause effect, so neither is God identical with the 
spiritual world, nor the spiritual world with nature. The 
three are distinct, and yet together they constitute a One, 
and in this sense it is that we call the world-system a Trinal 
Monism. In considering the relation of miracle to law, 
it will therefore be necessary to extend our idea of law, so 
that it shall embrace not one plane of existence alone, the 
material and natural, or the plane of effect, but also the 
other planes as well, the spiritual and the divine, that is, 
the planes of cause and of end. We shall find, in doing so, 
that miracle on one plane, when seen in the light of the 
laws of that plane, disappears as miracle when seen in the 
light of the laws of a higher or interior plane ; and, accord- 
ingly, that that which may have been divinely intended as 
miracle, to produce an effect of wonder and fear on the 
senses and imagination of an external order of mind, may 
lose this effect when the event is regarded by the more spir- 
itual intelligence of a higher order of mind. And when this 
change takes place in the interpretation of the miracle — 
that is, from the miracle as the invader and awful disturber 
of nature’s law, to miracle as the working out of a higher 
and more universal law — we are not compelled to say that 
“miracles do not happen,” or to deny that they have hap- 
pened. We can say that states of the human mind, which 
could once be appealed to only by the startling exhibition of 
what seemed like a violation of nature’s law, may now be 
appealed to by the same event as illustrating, not the viola- 
tion of any law, but the operation of a higher law which 
embraces, in its perfect order, even these seeming violations 
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on the lower plane. In this transfiguration of miracle into 
law, the miraculous event does not disappear or lose any of 
its dramatic and sense-enthralling reality. The manna falls 
upon Israel; the frogs infest the court of Pharaoh; the laws 
are written upon tables of stone on the mount; water is 
turned verily into wine; tempests are stilled by a voice; a 
fig-tree is dried up from the roots ; the sick are made whole ; 
the dead are raised to life! To the purely sensuous judg- 
ment these still remain the same marvelous things which 
they were to those who beheld them. They are marvelous 
because they are contrary to the fami/iar courses of nature, 


‘and they signify truly the presence in nature of a power 


higher than man’s, and capable of controlling nature quite 
at its will. If these occurrences did not seem like violations 
of nature’s laws, they would therefore fall short of their ap- 
pointed purpose in relation to the class of minds to whom 
they are addressed. They are not, therefore, to be explained 
away by resolving them into the ordinary processes of phys- 
ical or human action, that is, by showing that they occurred 
in accordance with purely natural laws, but seemed to the 
beholder miraculous only because of his ignorance, at the 
time, of those laws. To explain all the miracles of the Bible 
in this way, showing that they were only what man could 
accomplish to-day with his superior knowledge, or if suffi- 
ciently educated, is indeed to abolish the miraculous alto- 
gether as an element in religious faith, and to confirm one 
in the denial of the supernatural and the divine. On the 
other hand, from that viewpoint of the world-process which 


‘contemplates an inmost divine purpose working through a 


distinctly separate spiritual world down into a world of mat- 
ter, which like a sheath clothes about this world of mind, 
it is possible to see how, in the mind’s elevation into the 
knowledge of more interior laws — not laws of nature, but 
laws of mind working out in laws of nature —the miracle 
may remain miracle to the outer mind, while it becomes the 
exhibition to the inner mind of the manner of the descent 
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of spirit into matter, or of mind into body, or of world of 
cause into the world of effect. A miracle in this case, from 
being a wonder becomes now a sign; from startling the mind 
by a seeming violation of law, it now satisfies and delights 
the mind in exhibiting the wonderful and perfect law of dis- 
crete degrees, their correspondence, and the influx of the 
higher into the lower according to which the world came into 
being, and continues to exist. It is the law by which not 
only the body is shaped by the soul, which is form, but the 
law by which the body acts from the soul or life within it, 
and in ways, mechanical and physical, which are perfectly 
parallel and concomitant with the mental action within. It is 
this knowledge of the inflow of spirit, with its purpose and 
intelligence, into correspondent forms or bodies of matter, 
which makes now the external event in nature a sign of some 
deep movement or transaction in the world within. That 
inner world may be that of a single soul or of a vast commu- 
nity of souls. Like those devils which appeared as two men 
wandering among the tombs of Gadara and yet confessed, 
when asked their name, that they were “legion”; or like 
that angel of the Lord appearing to the shepherds of Judea, 
announcing the birth of the Messiah, who became one of 
a multitude of the heavenly host; so, one event occurring in 
the spiritual world — like the thought occurring in the mind 
of one man — might flow down and animate a vast section 
of this world of nature, and put on its sheath or symbol of 
material shape and physical operation ; just as, again, the 
thought of a single mind flows down by a series of subtle 
vibrations in the physical plane, through fibre, nerve, and 
muscle, out at last into the body’s action and its effects on 
the surrounding world. _ 

From this point of view also, it becomes intelligible how 
the miracles, which are useful to one period of our race’s 
religious development as wonders only, may become more 
useful to another stage of development, as signs, that is, 
exhibitions of vast spiritual causes operative by the law of 
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correspondence in the plane of physical effect. To Pharaoh 
’ and the Israelites, the passage of the Red Sea by the esca- 
ping hosts was a miraculous proof of the power of the 
Almighty enlisted on the side of the chosen people of God. 
_To the Christian, the miracle, while remaining the great 

wonder still, becomes more than a wonder in becoming a 
sign of the spiritual protection and guidance always afforded 
the true children of God, in whatever age or people, who are 
being led by His Word out of a spiritual “land of Egypt 
and house of bondage.” 

We have thus seen how the miraculous in one plane of 
the operation of uniform and universal law, may on a higher 
or interior plane no longer be miraculous, but subserve rather 
the special use of instruction. | 

What seemed to men in a primitive stage of spiritual 
culture the thunder, becomes interpreted by a later stage 
as the voice of an angel. It is after by whirlwind, the fire, 
and the storm, that the prophet hears the still small voice 
of the spirit. These are not the mythical figures of a senti- 
ment. They describe a universal law of psychic experience. 
This succession is that always experienced in the process 
from the first shock on the senses and their imagination, 
- which is the miracle, to that calm reflection of the reason, 
which is the law. 

So far as what is termed the “violation of law.” seems 
involved in this interference of inner with outer forces and 
their mode of operation, the distinction should be carefully 
kept in mind between a real violation of law and the subor- 


dination of the laws of one plane of life to those of a higher 


plane. Man’s spirit, in every act of vital movement, is 
violating the purely mechanical law of the body. Even 
Nature exhibits these “violations” of her own laws in sub- 


ordination to some providence of wider range. It is a law | 


of nature that sunshine and rain and the healthy air-currents 
should nourish life in plants and animals and make the 
world beautiful. It is in violation of this law that sun- 
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strokes, and violent rainstorms, tempests, and floods occur, 
to the destroying of crops and of human lives and the devas- 
tating of vast regions of cultivated lands. These disasters 
occur, we say, in violation of a law of nature; but by per- 
mission even in nature of a higher and broader law, that in- 
cludes this destruction of quantity for the sake of quality, or 
what we call the survival of the fittest — by the sacrifice of 
those forms of life which are less fit for the promotion of the 
great ends of creation. If now, seeing these violations even 
in nature of a lower by a higher and wider law, we assert 
that, for the carrying out of great divine ends in the universe 
and among mankind, great variations in the current of natural 
operations may occur under the special operation of the 
higher spiritual law, and so if we claim that miracles do 
happen — even in the sense of unusual operations of physical 
forces — we shall not be reasoning in a way out of analogy 
with that of science and of common sense. 

The conflict between miracle and law then is one which 
is removed, not by explaining miracle by the law of its own 
natural plane of occurrence, but by subordinating it to the 
law of a higher plane. In this law of a higher plane it is no 
longer violation but illustration of law; and the law which 
it illustrates is the law of the descent or inflow of life from 
God into the several created spheres, spiritual and natural, 
by virtue of the correspondence existing between these 
spheres as recipient forms of life. Among these spheres 
the outer corresponds to the inner, the lower to the higher. 
The spoken word, which is an air-wave, corresponds to the 
thought which goes with it; and the thought itself, which is 
a spiritual form in the word, corresponds just as perfectly to 
the affection or will-motive which gave it birth. The body 
of man corresponds perfectly to the spirit, answering its 
every purpose and mood ; and the spirit itself is created in a 
form to receive its life from God the only source. The 
natural world in the same way corresponds perfectly to the 
spiritual world, from which all its motion and energy primarily 
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arise, and this spiritual world is the great environment of 
the Divine Itself, through which God puts into natural effect 
the ends originating in His own infinite love and wisdom. 

Miracles therefore are the result of the inflow of spiritual 
life and force into the fixed and regularly ordained forms 
and functions of nature, causing these indeed to operate in 
unusual ways, but always in subordination to the higher and . 
universal law of influx and of correspondence, fulfilling a 
divine end. 

What makes the miracle marvelous in nature is generally 
not the force exerted, nor the elements produced, but its 
instantaneous and unusual occurence. 

That manna should fall in the desert to the Israelites ; 
that thousands should be fed with a few loaves of bread; 
that the Red Sea should be rolled back, leaving a dry pas- 
sage —all of these are perfectly natural results, provided we 
allow time enough for their regular occurrénce according to 
nature’s processes. But, as we know from the operation of 
our own minds, in the spiritual world things occur instantly, 
which here require the cumbrous intervention of time and 
space. Think of the difference between the speed of a 
thought in the mind and that of the pen in writing it out; 
think of the difference between the ancient galley with oars 
as a mail-carrier across oceans, and the telegraph or tele- 
phone which annihilates space as it were; in other words, 
which in so far turns a world of time and space into a world 
of spirit. Now, if in a world of spirit, to think is to create, 
and to desire something is to have that thing instantly pre- 
sented before one, and if God can thus “speak and it is 
done ”’ in creating a world, we shall find in this instantaneous 
character of the miraculous operation, only the higher law of 
the spiritual world brought down into nature. The instan- 
taneous creation which is the regular and normal process in 
that world, is by exception enacted here on the plane of 
nature, and while no new elements are created nor new laws 
of combination necessarily established, what is done is done 
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in an instant, instead of through long intervening processes 
and periods of time. 

Regarding the operation of spirit directly into nature, we 
have this most interesting instruction in Swedenborg’s pos- 
thumous “Tract on Miracles” : — 


Every thing seen in nature takes place from the influx of the spiritual 
world into the natural, and so every thing is in itself a miracle, and yet 
because its occurrence is so common and familiar it is not called miracu- 
lous. But the miracles described in the Word were done in like manner 
by the inflow of that prior world into this one; and these miracles 
consisted in bringing the things in the spiritual world down into corre- 
sponding things in the natural world —as that manna descended every 
morning upon the camp of the Israelities ; which was really the bread of 
heaven descending into the corresponding receptacles in the elements of | 
nature. Similar was the case with the multiplying of the bread and the 
fishes in the baskets of the apostles, the presence of wine from heaven 
in the water pots at the wedding, the drying of the fig-tree from the with- 
holding of its spiritual aliment, ete. So that miracles have not been 
performed by processes discovered in nature, according to the irrational 
claims of some of the learned. But miracles are works of divine omnip- 
otence performed according to the order of the influx of the spiritual 
world into the natural: with this difference, that the things which are 
produced instantly in the spiritual world are, by the miracle, brought also 
instantly * into such things in the natural world as correspond. That 
this is so and can be done is because of the divine omnipotence which 
is meant by the “ finger of God,” and it is by virtue of the divine omnip- 
otence that our Lord performed His own miracles when in the world. 
De Miraculis | Fragmentum) (60). 


To conclude : If, as science was wont to say, “ miracles do 
not happen,” is it not because all minor miracles are becoming 
absorbed as knowledge advances into the one great miracle of 
divine life and intelligence and end operating in a material 
world through a surrounding world of spiritual forces and 
elements ? 

And thus if science does not declare miracle any longer 
to be a violation of law, is it not because she sees that if the 


* That is, not by long processes. This is what constitutes the “ dif- 
ference.” — F. S. 
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world-process were one originating without intelligence or 
end —a process aiming at nothing, knowing nothing to aim 
at —that the existence of law in such a world would itself be 
the greatest miracle of all! Forin this case, to mere natural- 
ism, itis not miracle that is the disturber of the order of things, 
but law itself, the presence of a ruling will and intelligence. 

Thus to the agnostic or to one who does not believe in a 
divine intelligent purpose governing the world, law itself — 
even the one “universal law” so called — must be the one 
confounding miracle, the one disturber and violator of the 
“ natural course of things.” 

But divine law in nature is broad enough to admit of the 
use of nature for all the purposes of infinite love in behalf 
of the creature— man. The highest law is the divine law of 
use — and beholding this vast law of almighty power and 
omniscient mind, science may well hesitate to draw the limit 
in nature as towhat she will call lawful or unlawful. Rather 
with the psalmist of old may she devoutly exclaim: “ When 
I behold the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained — what is man that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou visitest 


him ?” 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE DENOMINATIONS AND THE WORLD. 


THERE is a frequent call for Christian unity as a means of 
bringing the world to the cross. Certainly the breaking up of 
the church into denominations leads to a dissipation of strength 
and a waste of energy. But the process of division into factions 
still continues unchecked. Dr. Carroll, who was in charge of the 
religious statistics of the last United-States census, has found no 
less than twenty-two different kinds of Lutherans, and twelve 
kinds of Presbyterians, and in all not less than one hundred and 
thirty religious denominations in this country, with new ones 
coming into existence almost every year. This may be regarded 
in the light of two statements found in the teachings of the New 
Church : — 


The Christian church in its infancy began to be infested and rent asunder 
by schisms and heresies, and in process of time to be lacerated and mangled, 
scarcely otherwise than as it is read of the man who went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, and was surrounded by robbers, who, after they had stripped 
him and beaten him, left him half dead. . . . The church was thus vexed and 
torn in the very time of the Apostles by Simon, who was by birth a Samaritan, 
and by trade a sorcerer, and by Hymeneus and Philetus, and by Nicolaus, 
from whom the Nicolaitans were so called, and by Cerinthus. After the time 
of the Apostles many others rose up, as the Marcionites, Noetians, Valen- 
tinians, Socinians, Antitrinitarians, Quakers, Moravians, besides many others, 
and at length over these have prevailed Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, 
whose dogmas reign at this day. The causes of so many divisions and sedi- 
tions in the church are principally these: First, that the Divine Trinity was 
not understood; Second, That there was no just knowledge of the Lord; 
Third, That the passion of the cross was taken for redemption itself. When 
these three things are unknown, which yet are the very essentials of the faith 
from which the church is, and is called a church, it cannot be otherwise than 
that all the things of the church should be diverted into the wrong course, 
and at length into the opposite, and when there, should still believe that it is 
in the true faith in God, and in the faith of all the truth of God. (True 
Christian Religion, 378.) 

That the church at large is still suffering from ignorance of 
these three essentials of faith is painfully manifest, and three 
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denominations which are making conspicuous efforts for growth 
and power, and which claim for themselves a remarkably high 
percentage of increase, are striking examples of it: namely, 
Christian Science, Dowieism, and Mormonism. 

But before giving further attention to these examples of mis- 
guided religious effort, let us note the other statement found in 
the teachings of the church in regard to the multiplication of 
denominations : — 

But with the Lord’s kingdom in the earths, that is with His church, the case 
is this, that whereas it has its doctrinals from the literal sense of the Word, 
it cannot be otherwise than various and diverse as to these doctrinals: 
namely, that one society should profess one thing to be a truth of faith, be- 
cause it is so said in the Word, and another profess another thing for the 
same reason; consequently that the church of the Lord should everywhere 
differ, and this not only according to societies, but sometimes according to 
the single persons in a society; nevertheless, a difference in doctrinals of faith 
does not effect but that it may be one church, provided only there be unan- 
imity as to willing well and doing well. (Heavenly Arcana, 3451.) 

Elsewhere we are taught that doctrinals are of no account, un- 
less the life be according to them (Arcana Ccelestia, 1515); 
that the church may be various as to truths, but still one by 
charity (/bid., 3267); that one single doctrine may suffice: 
namely, that of love to the Lord and charity towards the neigh- 
bor (/bid., 3445); that the church would be one if all had 
charity, notwithstanding differences in docrinals and rituals 
(Zbid., 1285); that there are innumerable varieties of good and 
of truth in heaven, but that by harmony they still make one, 
like the organs and members of the body. (/did., 684, 690, 
3241.) 

Surely we may hope that the general desire for Christian unity, 
which so often finds expression nowadays in words, and appears 
to be confirmed by frequent efforts for codperation in charities 
and moral reforms, may be genuine examples of this teaching, 
and that the denominations may become more and more united 
in charity, while they must be divided in doctrines, so long as 
their doctrines are derived from the letter of the Word unillu- 
mined by the spiritual meaning within the letter. And for this 
reason we may sympathize with all genuine desires and healthy 
efforts to convert the world from selfishness and sin to the cross, 
as the symbol of divine love and righteousness. 
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Statistics are prepared so differently in the various denomina- 
tions that large allowances must be made, and only general con- 
clusions can be drawn from them. But the friends of Christianity 
have been hoping to see it gain in membership faster than the 
country increases in population. There seems to be a slight gain 
of this sort during the past year, but it is so slight that very 
little comfort can be found im it; and when its quality is scru- 
tinized in some directions, even that little comfort is taken away. 

At the end of 1900 there were 27,360,610 members of all 
Christian denominations in the United States ; and at the end of 
1901, there were 28,090,637, showing a gain of 730,027, or 2.67 
percent. The gain in population the previous year was 2.18 
per cent. Assuming that it was not greater during the past year, 
the church appears to have had some success in its efforts to 
convert the world. 

But among the bodies which have made the largest gains 
during the year are the Roman Catholics, the Christian Scien- 
tists, the Zionists, and the Mormons, and with these the other 
denominations have no sympathy, and in their gains can find no 
comfort. | 

The Christian Scientists numbered 100,000 in the United-States 
census of a year ago. But Dr. Carroll now reduces the total to 
48,930, and gives the increase for the year as 13,980. In doing 
so, however, he confines himself to the statistics of the mother- 
church in Boston, and ignores large numbers who reject the 
leadership of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy. Christian Science is gen- 
erally regarded as “neither Christian nor Science,” but as a 
wonderful delusion, which has captivated the rich and the refined 
by its promises of easy deliverance from disease and evil, through 
simply denying them out of existence. It is, therefore, a modern 
manifestation and practical revival of the ancient dogma of sal- 
vation by faith without the works of obedience to divine law; 
but is extended so as to include natural law, and make obedience 
to it also unnecessary for physical salvation. Physical health, 
however, is made of so great importance that spiritual health is 
lost sight of ; and the duty of self-examination, the confession of 
sins to the Lord, and of prayer for forgiveness, and help to shun 
evils as sins against Him, is neglected. Indeed, it seems to be a 
form of yielding to the voice of the serpent, tempting one to be 
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as God to himself, instead of humbly bowing down before Him 
as another superior to self, and the source of life, goodness, 
health, and happiness. There can be little comfort in the prog- 
ress of such a movement among the denominations of the world. 

The sudden appearance of John Alexander Dowie in the réle 
of the Prophet Elijah, as the forerunner of the Lord in His second 
coming, which he promises will soon occur, can bring little com- 
fort. He appeals not to the rich and refined, like Mrs. Eddy, 
but to the poor and ignorant. The appeal, however, is to the 
same natural desires in those whom he leads into the organiza- 
tion which he calls Zion. He heals them miraculously, and ap- 
parently with considerable pecuniary returns. A law suit fora 
claim of $200,000 has recently been decided against him by tke 
circuit court of Cook county, Illinois, when Judge Murray E. 
Tuley felt called upon to severely denounce him and his methods. 
The Chicago Chronicle says : — 


The people of Chicago and the northwest, among whom Dr. Dowie has 
made an astonishing impression, have the deliberate judgment of a great and 
universally respected magistrate that, so far as his business methods are con- 
cerned, Dr. Dowie is a pretender and fraud, exerting an influence as an 
agent of the Almighty which is to be challenged, if for no other reason, by the 
fact that his methods are destructive of the rights of others. . . . In the case 
of Dr. Dowie, it has been seen that all of his supernatural claims contributed 
to one end—his own enrichment. Money and property passing out of the 
possession of his disciples came inevitably into that of himself. On examina- 
tion the genuineness of his greed became as evident as the genuineness of the 
renunciation of his victims. 


Multitudes are said to be yielding to his influence. The fol- 
lowing letter from Arthur S. Clibborn, who with his wife, a 
daughter of General Booth, has resigned from the charge of the 
Salvation Army in Italy, Holland, France, and Switzerland, to 
join Dowie’s Church, tells the story of hundreds doubtless : — - 


I have decided to offer myself to you, dear Doctor, for Zion, and do so 
firmly believing it to be the will of God. I had thought of starting a separate 
mission, till I got light about the Elijah matter, as that was the great obstacle. 
To me it could only be a gigantic error or a gigantic truth filled with unspeak- 
able solemnity, even tho’ Elijah was a man with passions like ourselves. I 
take it that you come in the spirit and power of Elijah and as the herald of 
the second coming, the Baptist of the millenial dawn. 
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But even more lamentable is the success of the Mormons who 
were counted 144,532 in 1890, and are now given by Dr. Carroll’s 
table 300,000. They claim 65,000 converts made by 1400 mis- 
sionaries sent into the eastern states during the past year. The 
appeal is made to still lower desires, and the result is even worse 
upon society and the family, the state and the church. A de- 
spatch to the Mew- York Sun says : — 


The campaign now being prosecuted is a masked one. It is no longer in- 
sisted on that polygamy has been banished from the church. In a covert way 
it is stated that they are now seeking converts to the church, because poly- 
gamy is possible in Utah and Idaho, where the Mormons are the dominant 
power in politics. One of these missionaries is quoted as having said recently 
in a talk with prospective converts that the true Mormons have never relin- 
quished their polygamous beliefs, and that he expected to secure many con- 
verts, because most men are by nature polygamous, and that in a church gov- 
erned and run as a business organization a plurality of wives is not only not a 
burden, but a direct help to worldly prosperity. These missionaries have been 
quoting leaders of the church as saying that the law of plural marriages is 
God-given, and that no Mormon need fear man-made laws. They picture 
Morman supremacy in the future, because a plurality of wives means more 
children, until in time the earth shall be filled with the true believers. . . . 
The Mormons also hold the balance of political power in Wyoming and 
Nevada, and by settling their converts in neighboring states they hope to ex- 
tend this balance of power far and wide, so that the enforcement of laws 
against polygamy will be prevented. 


It was formerly by appealing tothe fear of punishment and loss 
of happiness in the life after death that great revivals were con- 
ducted by many of the denominations, and converts were multi- 
plied; but now the appeal is being made with similar success to 
the desire for physical ease and pleasures in this life. Fear of 
what may come after death cannot be awakened. Interest in this 
life is so intense that the attention of the world cannot be directed 
to any other. Last year being the first of the new century, several 
inter-denominational efforts were made to have great revivals, 
and large accessions to membership were expected, but all of them 
fell flat. The revivals are mourned as a thing of the past. Evan- 
gelists have been out of employment for six or seven years, and 
attention is turning instead to pastoral work and the cultivation 
of a good life among the people as a means of church growth. 

Here we find the hopeful aspect of the relation of the denomi- 
nations to the world. It is not an injury to have the old faith- 
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alone methods passing out of the churches to spend their energy 
in extravagance of physical healing which must speedily demon- 
strate its own folly. And the evils of self-exaltation and enrich- 
ment, and indulgence of low appetites and desires, under the 
cloak of religion, can be seen in their enormity and brought to 
judgment better in separate organizations devoted definitely to 
the purpose. May not the New-Churchman see in it the opera- 
tions of the last judgment brought out into this world, and a pre- 
paration being made gradually in the denominations to receive 
the Lord in His Second coming, not in the flesh, but in the spirit- 
ual meaning of His Holy Word? For now they are being led to 
learn the first lesson essential to that preparation, namely : 
“That all religion has relation to the life, and that a life of re- 
ligion is to do good.” 
H. C. H. 


PREVAILING DOUBTS. 


AN eminent professor of theology lately said, in a company of 
his associates in Biblical work, “I am a person of little faith.” 
A friend lately reported that he called upon a celebrated preacher 
and asked him some serious questions, to all of which the answer 
was, in effect, “‘ You must not ask me, for I do not know what to 
think.” The books which have been honestly written and coura- 
geously published by a professor of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, reveal a state of mind which doubts almost everything 
which it once believed, and which is wholly incapable of teaching 
others anything but the same doubts. A clergyman who had 
for many years maintained a strictly orthodox stand in Western 
Massachusetts, has lately left his parish, taken a public hall in a 
populous city, and entered upon a series of lectures in which he 
calls in question everything essential to the Christian faith. He 
knows but little of skeptical literature, and is depending mainly 
upon the now stale Strauss; but, even so, he finds means enough 
of assailing, with popular success, the doctrines of the Divinity 
of our Lord and the inspiration of Scripture; and he does not 
hesitate to say that, if others of the clergy had his courage they 
would do as he has done. 
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In this assertion he is probably correct. In gatherings of 
parish clergymen or seminary professors, almost no differences 
as to the essential Christian principles appear. Nearly all are 
virtually standing where the more radical Unitarians stood a 
generation ago. While a man is sometimes seen who is inflexi- 
ble, the great majority have felt the invading doubts, and gradu- 
ally have come to receive them as unanswerable. To them the 
Bible is simply one among other books. It is full of Jewish 
prejudices and other limitations. The New Testament is the 
much confused record of ignorant and mistaken writers. As to 
the being therein named Jesus, He may have been the son of 
Joseph and Mary; He may have been the unlawful son of some 
superior man and Mary; He may have been honest in His belief 
that He was the Messiah; but He certainly failed to prove His 
claim; He certainly did no miracles ; and what He said has been 
so garbled that no one knows what He said, or whether He said 
anything remarkable. 

This is not at all the prevailing feeling among the lay people 
of the so-called “ evangelical” bodies, but they feel the change 


_ in the pulpit, and get less spiritual food than formerly, and are 


less regular at church, It is the clergy who are moved by the 
prevailing doubts, and who have become “ persons of little faith.” 
Even our own clergy are not exempt, if they suffer themselves to 
be moved by the scornful term, “ Swedenborgian,” employed by 
those who ridicule all firm Christian faith, and if they come to 
lose sight of the blessings of our faith in comparison with its 
unpopularity. 

This existing condition is a striking confirmation of the expla- 
nation of the Lord’s|words : “ Nevertheless, when the Son of Man 
cometh shall He find faith on the earth?” (Luke xviii. 8.) 

The explanation in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” no. 815, is : — 

That in the Christian world to-day they will not believe that the Lord is 


one with the Father and hence the God of heaven and earth, is meant by the 
Lord’s words in Luke xviii. 8. 


We read also in the “ Arcana,” no. 9807 : — 


When Divine truth shall be revealed from heaven it will not be believed. 
The Son of man here (Luke xviii. 8) is the Lord as to Divine truth, or 
Divine truth proceeding from the Lord. The coming of the Lord is the 
revelation of Divine truth at the end of the church. 
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- What is our duty at such a time? 

1. We must keep in the light, with or without popular ap- 
proval. We. must do this by keeping close to the Lord and the 
Word, and cherishing the Christian life by prayer and by service 
to man. Nothing is so weakening as a coldly intellectual life, 
as desisting from reading the teachings of the church which re- 
_ veal the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. 

2. We must be considerate of those who suffer from eclipse 
of faith, and study means of helping them. There should be no 
harsh words or dogmatic condemnations. If the funds of the 
church can no longer be placed at their disposal, fraternal feeling 
can still be cherished. If they go, the way of return must be 
left open. We sometimes err by pouring out a flood of argument: 
when no argument whatever will at the time do any good. A 
word is often more influential than a lecture. 

3. We should recognize the fact that very many clergymen | 
have been stuffed with false doctrines, grossly unscriptural, un- 
reasonable, and even blasphemous, and have been made to receive 
them on the authority of their teachers, and that now they resent 
this treatment and regard themselves as wronged, and so are 
viewing everything of faith with distrust and every believer with 
suspicion. It will take time to cure this, and only great patience 
with it should be felt. The New-Churchman, of all men, should 
be patient and discreetly hopeful. : 

4. There is a beginning of reviving faith at the very bottom 
of the scale of thought on the scientific side. Science is grow- 
ing reverent. The scientific exploration of Bible lands is vindi- 
cating the literal truth of the Scriptures. On this point the 
writer was recently invited to address two hundred Baptist clergy- 
men in Boston, was introduced with a full statement of his relig- 
ious position, and was so cordially received that invitations im- 
mediately followed to address on the same theme the Baptist 
clergymen of New York, a Baptist convention of Sunday-school 
teachers, and other bodies of that denomination. A light is per- 
ceived to be breaking in through science, and clergymen can 
trust that source, and they will accept a vindication of the Scrip- 
ture through science when they will listen to nothing else. 

5. Honesty is more hopeful than dishonesty. Confession is 
good for the soul. There is little hypocrisy now. We can and 
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should feel cordial respect for all honest doubters, and should 
approach them sympathetically and tactfully in the love of truth 
for the truth’s sake and the brother’s sake. 

T. F. W. 


DOING GOOD. 


Upon no one subject do the teachings of the New Church 
throw more new and helpful light than upon the nature and 
quality of religious living. Not only do we have the comprehen- 
sive and oft-quoted statement, which stands at the beginning of 
the luminously practical little work entitled, ‘The Doctrine of 
Life:” “ All religion is of the life, and a life of religion is to do 
good ;” but we have most clearly set before us, in that treatise 
and elsewhere, what is meant by “doing good.” And herein the 
newness of this teaching becomes manifest. For, as it is com- 
monly regarded in the religious world, “doing good” consists 
mainly, if not wholly, in performing external works of charity, 
using the latter term in its modern and limited sense. To help 
the needy, to care for the sick and suffering, to provide for neg- 
lected children, to participate in the various moral reform move- 
ments of the day —is to do good. Those who are active in pro- 
moting these charities are spoken of as people who are full of 
good works. Children, who are quick to discern what meets the 
approval of their elders, are led to find, in these outward and 
palpable works of charity, their ideals of doing good. And, very 
naturally, under this view, the chief work of the church comes 
to be regarded as that of promoting these charities, and its devo- 
tion to them is often looked upon as the measure of its usefulness 
in the world. Christian work is merely eleemosynary work, and 
the Christian life is a life largely occupied with such work. — 

Into the midst of these popular conceptions of what is meant 
by doing good, come the teachings of the New Church, with 
something which has a very novel sound to the ordinary ear, and 
yet commends itself at once to the open and rational mind. This 
teaching is found in its most concise form at the close of the little 
treatise already referred to, where it appears as a kind of sum- 


ming up of what has gone before. 
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Christian charity with every one consists in doing faithfully the duties of 
his calling; for thus, if he shuns evils as sins, he daily does good, and is him- 
self his own use in the common body. And so the common good is provided 
for, as well as that of each individual. Other works are not properly works of 
charity, but are its signs, its benefits, or its debts. 


Here is something that does not set aside or depreciate the 
charitable movements and efforts of the day, but simply relegates 
them to their right and fitting place. They are not properly the 
works of charity which it is the mission of the church primarily 
to inculcate, and which make the religious life. And why? Sim- 
ply because they grow out of the presence of what is disorderly. 
Under orderly and ideal conditions there would be no suffering 
poor, there would be no neglected children, there would be no 
need of hospitals and asylums, there would be no demand for 
university settlements. But useful work would still remain, 
giving employment to every one. And to do such useful work 
faithfully and well, with the uplooking recognition of the Lord 
as the source of all our powers and abilities to do it, would 
plainly be the sum and substance of a truly religious life. 

‘Must not these, then, make the sum and substance of the 


religious life always? Must they not take rank, amid all the — 


calls for eleemosynary help, as preéminently our works of Chris- 
tian charity? the works in which what we are doing for the 
common good is to be primarily manifest? To these questions 
there would seem to be but one rational answer: “ Christian 
charity with every one is to do the duties of his calling.” “Other 
works are not properly works of charity; ” they hold a place out- 
side of that religious life which is to find its first and fullest 
expression in one’s daily duties; ‘‘ but they are its signs, its bene- 
fits, or its debts.” That is, one may take a part in these external 


charities, if he have the time and strength left to do so, after — 


fulfilling the duties of his calling, and then they become with 
him “ signs ” of the faithful, neighbor-loving spirit which actuates 
him in his daily life; or “ benefactions,” which flow from the 
same spirit but which are not regarded as duties ; or “ obliga- 
tions,’’ which are due for benefits received, as from the nation or 
the state. 
And now, if the religious life be seen to consist in “doing 
good ” in the midst of one’s calling — one’s daily and stated duties 
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—and not merely outside and apart from those duties, work en- 
tirely changes its aspect. It ceases to be life’s burden and be- 
comes life’s blessing; not necessarily in all its outward features, 
but in its purpose and its significance. We may not come to love 
drudgery. We may gladly pass beyond it, and may cordially 
welcome those advances of the world which relegate much of it 
to the history of the past. Yet even drudgery may be transfigured, 
when the genuine religious spirit enters into it. Look upon it as 
a real use into which the heart and the head are to be brought 
into exercise as well as the hands, and it ceases to be the ignoble 
thing that it seemed, and becomes fine art. Whatever is done 
well, with a view to its use, commands our respect. We recog- 
nize not only the nobility of it, but the nobility in it. 
As good old George Herbert quaintly says : — 
Nothing can be so mean 


Which with this tincture (for thy sake) 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 

One of the most striking passages in Booker T. Washington’s 
intensely interesting account of his life struggles is that which 
tells how he swept a room as the test of his fitness to enter Hamp- 
ton Institute. His heart and soul and activities went into that 
work of drudgery. And when his execution of it was inspected 
and found flawless, and the matron quietly remarked, “I guess 
you will do to enter this institution,” the exalted character of the 
seemingly menial work found recognition and called forth respect. 

And so, when in later years this faithfulness “in that which is 
least” had been exemplified in great things likewise, Mr. Wash- 
ington could happily say : — 

Never did any youth pass an examination for entrance into Harvard or 
Yale that gave him more genuine satisfaction than the sweeping of that room 
gave me. I have passed several examinations since then, but I have always 
felt that this was the best one I ever passed. 

It is true that this kind of doing good is less attractive to the 
matural mind than is the extraneous eleemosynary good-doing, 
which brings thanks and commendation and publicity. He who 
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quietly, faithfully, and conscientiously does the daily work that 
rests upon him, may call little attention to himself, especially if 
the position which he occupies be one that is retired from public 
view. He has not the stimulus that comes from constant ex- 
pressions of approval. What he does is taken as a matter of 
course. But if despite this, he be religiously faithful to the duties 
of his calling, then is he emphatically engaged in doing good —in 
doing his especial good. 

He is filling his place in the great universe of places, and if all 
were doing the same, there would be no lack of service, no suffer- 
ing through neglect. As is said in the luminous passage above 
quoted : — 


He daily does good, and is himself his own use in the common body. And 
so the common good is provided for, as well as that of each individual. 


W. H. M, 


THE EARLY CHAPTERS OF GENESIS IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN DISCOVERY. 


It is self-evident that too much actual truth cannot be known 
about the letter or the spirit of the Divine Word ; and any real 
contributions to such knowledge are always to be welcomed. 
Nor will any true and wise believer in the Divinity of the Word 
reject, without examination, anything that seriously claims to be 
such an addition to our knowledge of it, from whatever source. 
And, though the literary dissection of the Word to determine the 
question of its Divinity is, and must be, as futile as would bea 
search for the soul by taking to pieces and minutely scrutinizing 
the fragments of the body it inhabits, yet, if even such efforts 
bring to us additions to our stock of real knowledge of the letter 
of the Word—as they sometimes do— they ought to be grate- 
fully received. Much more, however, is likely to come of careful 
exploration of the scenes and historical facts and circumstances 
that surrounded and contributed to the formation of the Word in 
its letter. Very valuable information from this source has been 
gathered within recent years; and the increasing zeal and efforts 
in this direction are full of promise, and merit earnest support. 
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The rapid progress of modern Oriental discovery is tending 
more and more to confirm the truth of the letter of the Divine 
Word ; and also to confirm important facts relating to it which — 
were revealed to the world through Swedenborg. 

More than a century and a half ago, in 1749, Swedenborg 
stated — in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” n. 66, and more circumstantially 
afterward in n. 2897-2900, and in the “ True Christian Religion,” 
n. 279, and “Sacred Scripture,” n. 101-103— on information 
received from the spiritual world, that, long ages antecedent to 
the time of Moses, there had existed in Palestine and the neigh- 
boring countries of Western Asia an ancient Divine Word, which 
in the lapse of time had been lost from view, but was still pre- 
served among some peoples inhabiting what was called Great 
Tartary; that this ancient Word contained the books called the 
“Wars of Jehovah” and the “Enunciations” (translated “they 
that speak in Proverbs”’), quoted by Moses in Numbers xxi. 14, 
15, 27-30; and the book of Jasher, mentioned in Joshua x. 12. 
13, and in II. Sam. i. 18. And that from this ancient Word, 
Moses, by Divine direction, quoted verbatim the early chapters 
of Genesis, containing the story of the creation, of the flood, etc. ; 
and that these stories do not aim to be historical, but are com- 
posed narratives, containing beneath the letter Divine and spir- 
itual instruction, for the sake of which only they were written. 
From the. former possession of this lost ancient Scripture, these 
stories were handed down the ages by tradition, in the several 
countries, more or less varied and corrupted, of course, as they 
passed from generation to generation, until they assumed the 
different forms and versions that are being discovered. The 
records of these ancient traditions are what explorers are now 
finding on the clay tablets, ete., unearthed among the ruins of 
the great cities and palaces of eastern Asia. 

But a few years ago, when the first of these traditions of the story 
of the Creation was thus brought to light — so much more ancient 
than the time of Moses — it was hastily assumed to discredit the | 
book of Genesis, and to show that this part of it at least was not 
of Divine revelation, but was simply Moses’ version — if, indeed, 
he wrote the book—of an old Babylonish myth. But more 


- recent discoveries of the fact that different versions of the stories 


in this part of Genesis existed in others of the vanished nations 
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of antiquity, some even older than the Babylonish, have led now 
to the maturer and wiser conclusion that these all come from one 
common and still more ancient source. Thus Dr.-Morris Jas- 
trow, in the /nadependent, writes : — 

The stock whence the Biblical and Babylonish tales spring is common, but 
the development is independent. In consequence, the setting is totally differ- 
ent, important variations occur, and the purpose served by the tales is corre- 
spondingly unlike. 

Those who love and reverence the Divine Word, and are jealous 
of its integrity, have no good cause for anxiety on account of the 
unbridled criticism which so widely prevails at present among 
those who have no knowledge of or belief in any higher order 
of truth in the Word, or anything more holy therein, than what is 
apparent in its very letter. We need but calmly and patiently 
wait. The progress of light and knowledge will gradually dispel 
the darkness. And He whose Word it is, who has so marvelously 
guarded and protected it in all the ages, through the darkest and 
most troubled and destructive periods of human history, has it in 
His holy keeping still. . 

S. M. W. 


PARALLELISM OF HEBREW POETRY. 


A RECENT writer * on Hebrew poetry remarks that the parallel- 
ism of it has been well known since it was pointed out in Bishop 
Lowth’s great work on “ The Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews,” pub- 
lished in1753. This parallelism, which everybody now perceives, 
was not first pointed out by Bishop Lowth, as is evident from a 
reading of the first volume of the “ Arcana ” of Swedenborg, which 
was published in 1749. The first mention of this subject which 
we have found is in No. 683 of that work, which reads as 
follows : — 

In the Word, and especially in the prophets, one thing is doubly described. 


One regards good, the other truth, or one is of the will and the other of the 
understanding. Thus the things of will and understanding, or of love and 


* William H. Cobb, D. D., in Journal of Society of Biblical Literature, on 
Exegesis, vol. xx, Part 2, 1901. 
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faith, or what is the same, celestials and spirituals, are so joined together in 
the Word that there is everywhere an image of marriage, and thus they 
represent the heavenly marriage. 


Again in n. 707, it is said that this style may seem to be only 
a repetition of the same thing, “especially in the prophets, where 
the same thing is said in one and another way,” butit is explained 
that the origin of it is the dual nature of the human mind. 

This thought finds frequent mention afterwards. There is a_ 
notable statement in n. 4137, where we read : — 


He who does not know that in every part of the Word there is a heavenly 
marriage, that is, of good and truth, may suppose that “joy and gladness ” 
are the same thing, and are only named for the sake of greater emphasis, thus 
that one mention is unnecessary; but it is not so, for not the least expression 
is without a spiritual meaning .. . The repetitions are never empty, but the 
celestial is meant by one expression, and the spiritual by the other. 


This occurs in the fourth volume of the original edition, which 
was issued in 1752, so that mn. 4137 and all similar statements 
preceding it, namely 683, 707, 2173, 2212, 2712, 3880, 3901, and 
others, antedate Lowth. 

The fullest statement is made in the “ Doctrine of the Sacred 
Scripture,” in the chapter on “ The Marriage of the Lord and the 
Church, and of Good and Truth in every part of the Word,” n. 
80to go. The chapter under the same heading in “ True Chris- 
tian Religion,” n. 248 to 253, covers the same ground. ‘“ Apoca- 
lypse Explained,” n. 1077, refers to this duplication as a “ wonder- 
ful” quality of the Word. Thus the teaching not only describes 
the form of Hebrew poetry, but also explains the reason for it. 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


SWEDENBORG’S LATIN TEXT OF THE WORD. 


In four late numbers of the Mew-Church Magazine (London), 
that is, in the numbers for August to November, 1901, there has 
appeared a series of scholarly articles by the Rev. J. J. G. Hyde 
on “Swedenborg’s Bibles.” In these articles he calls attention 
to the fact that, according to Nordenskjolt, Swedenborg had in 

his library, besides Schmidt’s “ Hebrew-Latin Bible,’”’ also the 
“‘Interlinear Hebrew-Latin Bible’”’ of Montano; and he labors 
to show, as we think successfully, that many of the readings in 

- which Swedenborg’s Latin translation differs from that of Schmidt, 
agree with Montano’s interlinear translation. 

This part of his position we believe to be correct ; but his arti- 
cles go further, and there is an endeavor to show that Sweden- 
borg merely used the translations of Montano and Schmidt, with- 
out himself translating much, if anything, from the Hebrew and 
Greek originals; thus that his translation is nothing more than a 
digest of these two versions. As Mr. Hyde puts it (p. 495):— 

It was not his mission to criticise the text of the Divine Word; it was not 
his mission to translate it; but it was his mission, under the Lord, to assure 


men from first-hand knowledge of the eternal divine truths enfolded within 
the letter. 


So, again, in commenting on the well-known passage (Apoca- 
lypse Explained, 163), in which Swedenborg, in quoting Gen. 
xlix. 26, confounds /c#i, “chosen,” with /ect#i, “‘ bed,” he con- 
cludes by saying, “ Again, that Swedenborg translated from the 
Hebrew is an inadmissible theory” (p. 488). If Mr. Hyde had 
in this case consulted the /ndex Biblicus he would have found a 
better solution, in the fact that the passages under /ectus (p. 362) 
there embrace both those in which /ecfus signifies “bed,” and 
those in which it signifies “chosen.” That this Index was 
made while consulting the Hebrew or at least the Hebrew-Latin 
Schmidt, is manifest from the fact that he therein changes and 
corrects a goodly number of Schmidt’s translations. After spend- 
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ing a year or more in constructing this Index, Swedenborg was 
surely excusable in using it in his theological works; and that he, 
after having constructed this Index with much labor, should not 
in every instance go back to the original Hebrew, unless there 
was some doubt in his mind as to the meaning of the passage, is 
also natural, because life is too short to do much work without 
tools, without the helps which facilitate work. All such labor- 
saving helps, however, introduce so many possibilities of error, 
and to this fact, no doubt, are due such imperfections as we occa- 
sionally find in Swedenborg’s Latin Text of the Word, especially 
in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” where he wrote or copied, on 
the average, ten pages (of the printed Latin) in one day. 

Now, if Mr. Hyde had simply stated that Swedenborg, in 
quoting this passage, had taken it from his Latin /ndex Pidlicus, 
without referring back to the original Hebrew, we believe that 
every New-Church scholar would have agreed with him; but in 
saying “that Swedenborg translated from the Hebrew is an inad- 
missible theory,” he, whether intentionally or not, throws into 
doubt the fact that Swedenborg ever consulted the Hebrew, and 
would seem to imply that Swedenborg limited himself to the 
Latin versions of Montano and Schmidt. 

That this is not a mere incidental remark on his part, or a mere 
inference on ours, but rather the gist of his argument, would 
appear from his formulated conclusions (on page 493): — 

The consecutive text of Genesis and Exodus contained in the latter work 
[the Arcana Ccelestia], which was published 1749-1756, is drawn from the 
version of Montano, and varied by emendations from Schmidt. The latter 
part of the work displays a stronger inclination toward Schmidt than the 
former. It is very rare indeed that a reading is found that cannot be traced 
to either of these versions. An examination of the passages cited from other 
parts of the Word for illustrative purposes, proves such quotations to be built 


up in much the same way, namely, from Montano and Schmidt so used as to 
correct each other. 


In support of this position, Mr. Hyde quotes a number of 
passages (fourteen), including several of Swedenborg’s well- 
known but probably unintentional deviations from the original 
text. The other passages which he quotes may be considered 
crucial texts in which there are textual difficulties, in which a 
translator would naturally consult the translators and commenta- 
tors at his disposal. In these cases he shows that Swedenborg 
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probably consulted Montano, and somehow he concludes thence 
or from other material in his possession that “it is very rare 
indeed that a reading is found that cannot be traced to either of 
these versions” (Montano’s and Schmidt’s); and also “that 


- Swedenborg translated from the Hebrew is an inadmissible 


theory.” 

But the question whether Swedenborg was an independent 
translator, making rational use of the work done by scholars who 
preceded him, or whether he merely made use of the Latin ver- 
sions then existing, correcting one by the other, is not to be de- 
cided by a few, crucial passages selected, and from a few slips of 
the pen which would seem inseparable from any long-continued 
work; but it must be determined by a careful comparison of the 
whole translation — a comparison in which a considerable number 
of formal minutie are almost as important proofs as the more 
important substantial differences. 

Having made such a more extensive comparison, we have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Hyde’s conclusions are incorrect, 
being based on an insufficient comparison of the three transla- 
tions, namely, those by Montano (or rather Pagnino), Schmidt, 
and Swedenborg. While admitting the use by Swedenborg of 
Montano, we believe that the general opinion of the church, that 
Swedenborg’s Latin text of the Word was most influenced by the 
Latin text of Schmidt, is correct. While giving due weight to 
the fact that Swedenborg had at hand the concentrated scriptural 
learning of the Catholic Church as presented by Montano, as 
well as the additional two centuries’ study of the Protestant 


‘Church as embodied in Schmidt, we must also acknowledge that 


Swedenborg added his own independent study and mastery of 
the Hebrew tongue, which enabled him not only to select wisely 
and correctly among the varying translations at his disposal, but 
also to add to the same a very considerable store from his own 
investigation and research. 


In making our comparison, we think it best to eliminate as 


non-essential the translation of the Hebrew ve, “and.” It has 
long been known in the Church that the most frequent and stri- 
king deviation of Schmidt from the original Hebrew consists in 
his wonderfully labored variations in the translation of this 
Hebrew conjunction. In the first chapter of Genesis, besides 
the customary variations of gue, ac, and afgue, Schmidt indulges 
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in the following variety: imirum, tum, vero, guumque, autem, 
postea, enim, post, itague, porro, ita, ideo, namque, tandem, and 
praterea. As there is nothing in the Hebrew to justify these 
variations, which are also foreign to most of the translations, 
Swedenborg, of course, leaves these deviations to Schmidt, con- 
fining himself generally to ¢/, and using sometimes gue, vero, or 
at, though even this is quite exceptional, especially in Genesis 
and Exodus. 

In transferring Hebrew names, Montano clings very closely to 
the Hebrew forms, while Schmidt usually presents them in their 
common Latinized form. Swedenborg generally agrees with 
Schmidt, though he differs from him in not appending ws in the 
masculine nominative; in this respect he agrees with Montano. 
As this is a non-essential, these various forms will not be spe- 
cially enumerated. Another point of frequent occurrence which 
we shall simply note here, is that Swedenborg agrees with Schmidt 
in transferring /ehovah into the Latin, while Montano, following 
the Vulgate and the Septuagint, substitutes Dominus. 

Leaving aside these frequently recurring variations as non- 
essentials in translation, we shall now compare the three transla- 
tions, taking up those cases in which, — 

I. Swedenborg agrees with Montano, differing from Schmidt ; 

II. Swedenborg agrees with Schmidt, and differs from Mon- 
tano; 

III. Swedenborg differs from both Montano and Schmidt. 

The many cases in which these three translations agree with 
each other (and mostly even with the Vulgate) are, of course, 
here omitted. 

If Swedenborg had not been a master of the Hebrew when he 
began the publication of the “ Arcana,” he would no doubt, as 
he did in the “ Adversaria,” have quoted Montano or Schmidt 
verbatim et literatim, and given them the credit. Such had been 
his custom in his scientific works, especially in his last great scien- 
tific work, “The Animal Kingdom.” The fact that he gave no 
such credit to Montano or to Schmidt in the “ Arcana,” at once 
makes it probable that he did not use their work as a basis, but 
made a translation of his own. That in doing this he would, 
nevertheless, feel free to make use of the treasure of learning 
accumulated in Christendom, is a matter of course. 
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While it is impracticable to consider the whole body of Swe- 
denborg’s translation, it is practicable to take a chapter here and 
there, and compare it carefully with the translations of Montano 
and Schmidt, noting where Swedenborg agrees with the one and 
where with the other, and where he gives a rendering differing 
from both these translators. As salient points in Genesis and 
Exodus, we have selected the first chapter of Genesis, the 
twelfth, where actual history begins, and the forty-ninth, which is 
of a more poetic form, and in Exodus, the twentieth and fortieth 
chapters. We have also examined the first ten Psalms and the 
first chapter in Isaiah. In showing the independent work of a 
translator, small points become almost equally essential with 
more substantial ones; in this case a mere selection of variations 
might prove unsatisfactory and unreliable. We have, therefore, 
endeavored to enumerate all the variations, the merely formal as 
well as the substantial ones. Omitting the varying translations 
of ve, “and,” the various forms of Hebrew names, and the use of 
Jehovah, we still find frequent variations, some of which are 
peculiar to the one translator or the other, and other variations 
which are fluctuating. As an example of the latter, we might 
mention the forms ce/us and cali. The Hebrew has only one 
form, namely, shamayim, the plural or dual form. In Chapter i. 
of Genesis, verse 1, Swedenborg, in agreement with Schmidt, has 
calum, while Montano has ce@/os; this is also the case in verses 
8 and 9, but in verse 14 Swedenborg agrees with Montano (and 
the Hebrew) in rendering it ce/orum, as he does also in verses 
15, 17, 20, 26, 28, and 30, giving the plural even in verses 26 
and 28, where Montano and Schmidt both have the singular. In 
Chapter ii. 1, however, where Montano and Schmidt both have 
the plural, Swedenborg returns to the singular forms; but he 
returns to the plural in verses 4, 19, 20, as also in vi. 7, 17, etc. 
Where there are such fluctuations in the translation without any 
apparent or given reason, it would seem wise to cling to the 
original throughout. This merely in passing. 

We will now enumerate the agreements found in the first 
chapter. 

I. Swedenborg agrees with Montano, differing from Schmidt, 
in the following cases : — : 

Verse 2. facies; for faciebus, Sch.; caligo; for tenebra, Sch. 
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(though all three translators have “encbrac for the same Hebrew 
word in verses 4 and 5; all three cases are also rendered by 
Swedenborg as “enebrae in Apocalypse Explained, 294); inanifas ; 
Sch., inanis. 
Verse 12. arbor; for Sch., ignum; as also in verse 29. 
Verse 26. pisces ; for Sch., piscem ; as also in verse 28. 
Verse 28. multiplicate vos; Sch., multiplicamini. 
Thus there are, including the six instances where Swedenborg 
in agreement with Montano has ¢coe/i, fourteen cases of agreement 
between Swedenborg and Montano. 
II. The cases in which Swedenborg agrees with Schmidt and 
differs from Montano are the following : — 
Verse 1. coelum; for M., coelos; as also in verses 8 and 9. 
Verse 2. /faciebus; M., faties. 
Verse 4. distinxit ; M., divisit ; as also in verse 7. 
Verse 5. primus; M. and Hebrew, unus. 
Verse 6. expansum; M., expansio; as also in verses 7, 8, 14, _ 
15, and 20, ) 

Verse 7. sub; M., sudbter. 

Verse 9. /factum est; M. and Hebrew, /uit; so also in verses 
II, 15, 24, and 30. 

Verse 12. produxit; M., protulit: secundum speciem; M., in 
specie sua (twice). 

_ Verse 14. distinguendum; M., dividendum: stata tempora; M., 

tempora: super terra; M., super terram; so also 
in verses 17, 20, 26, 28, 30. 

Verse 20. volitet; M., volet. 

Verse 21. avem; M., volatile. 

Verse 24. jferam; M., viventem: secundum; M.., ad. 

This gives us thirty-four instances in which Swedenborg agrees 
with Schmidt and differs from Montano. 

_ III. The cases in which Swedenborg differs from Schmidt as 
well as from Montano, in which, therefore, he gives his inde- 
pendent version of the text, are as follows : — 

Verse 2. vacuitas; M., solitudo; Sch., vasta. 

motitans M., motabat ; Sch., se movedat. 
Verse 11. progerminare faciat; M., germinet ; Sch., progerminet. 
herbam teneram; M., germen; Sch., gramen. 
in quo; M., cujus in ea; Sch., cujus in eo; also in 
verse 12. 
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Verse 14. sit; M., sint; Sch., fant. 
erunt; M. and Sch., sint. 
_ super terra; M. and Sch., super terram. 
Verse 16. magnum; M. and Sch., majus. 
: ad dominandum; M., ad dominium; Sch., in do- 
minium (twice). 
die; M., diei; Sch., in diem. 
nocte; M., noctis; Sch., in noctem. 
Verse 20. prorepere facient ; M., reptificent ; Sch., repere faciant. 
Verse 21. reptantem; M. and Sch., repentem. 
prorepere ; M. and Sch., repere. 
secundum species suas ; M., in specie sua ; Sch., juxta 
species sllarum. 
secundum speciem suam; M., in specie sua; Sch., 
fuxta speciem ejus. 
alae; M., alatum; Sch., alatam. 
Verse 22. /fructificate; M., crescite; Sch., fructus facite; also 
in verse 28. 
multiplicate vos ; M. and Sch., multiplicamini. 
multiplicabitur ; M. and Sch., multiplicet se. 
Verse 24. se movens; M. and Sch., reptile. 
istius ; M. and Sch. omit. 
Verse 25. reptans, M. and Sch., reptile. 
Verse 26. in imaginem ; M. and Sch., in imagine ; also in verse 
27. 
dominabuntur ; M. and Sch., dominentur. 
| vivum ; M, and Sch., reptile. 
coclorum ; M. and Sch., coe/i; also in verse 28. 
Verse 27. M. and Sch., eos. 
a Verse 28. subjugate ; M. and Sch., sudjicite. 
vivum ; M., bestia ; Sch., animal, 
reptans ; M., reptantem ; Sch. repens. 
Verse 29. do; M. and Sch., dedi. 
arbor producens ; M., arboris, semnificantem ; Sch., 
lignt, semnificans. 
| Verse 30. ferae ; M. and Sch., destiae. 
viride ; M. and Sch., olus. 
This shows that Swedenborg differs from both Montano and 
Schmidt in forty-one instances. 
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The first chapter of Genesis alone would therefore seem suffi- 
cient to disprove the statements of Mr. Hyde, that “the consec- 
utive text of Genesis and Exodus contained in the latter work 
[the Arcana Celestia], which was published 1749-1756, is drawn 
from the version of Montano, and varied by emendations from 
Schmidt” (p. 493); as also the other statement, that “ it is very 
rare, indeed, that a reading is found that cannot be traced to 
either of these versions.” (p. 493.) 

One would say that forty-one readings in one chapter, to only 
fourteen from Montano, cannot be styled “rare” instances. It 
may be said, indeed, that some of these variations are of minor 
importance, but the same is equally true in the case of the four- 
teen instances of agreement with Montano, and in the case of the 
thirty-four instances of agreement with Schmidt ; and if the forty- 
eight instances in which Swedenborg agrees with Montano or 
Schmidt show a use of these versions, the forty-one instances of — 
independent translation quite as clearly show his independent 
study and his scholarship in Hebrew. 

Nobody would for a moment doubt Mr. Hyde’s sincerity and 
his desire of arriving at the truth, and it would at first sight seem 
inexplicable how he could state that the text in the “ Arcana” 
was taken from Montano, while only fourteen readings are trace- 
able to him, and seventy-five to Swedenborg and to Schmidt. 
We do not intend any injustice to Mr. Hyde, and we'therefore 
give our impression as to the cause of his mistake. We believe 
that this lies in the little word ve(or w), “and.” This little word 
is used ror times in the first chapter of Genesis, and is translated 
every time by Swedenborg and by Montano with ¢/, while Schmidt 
varies frequently from this rendering and has ¢f only sixty-four 
times, while he uses gue, a/gue, and a varied assortment of con- 
junctions in the other cases. We believe that Mr. Hyde was mis- 
led by the frequently recurring coincidence. But this does not 
take away the fact that in more important points Swedenborg’s 
translation varies from Montano’s in seventy-five cases and agrees 
only in fourteen. Nor is the peculiarity of translating ve with ef 
singular to Montano, for the Septuagint has 4a/ in the first chap- 
ter one hundred and ten times, and the Vulgate ¢/ seventy-five 
times, and if we add the equivalent gue, ac, atgue (21), we find 


- that the Vulgate translates ve with “and” ninety-six times. It is 
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therefore manifest that the translation of ve with the conjunction 
“and” is by no means peculiar to Montano, and need therefore 


‘not to be taken into consideration. 


The other chapters we have examined as minutely, but want of 
space compels us to condense the results. 

I. The instances in Genesis xii. where Swedenborg agrees 
with Montano and differs from Schmidt, are the following : — 

Verse 1, dixit, videre faciam te ; verse 4, locutus est, Loth : This 
name ought to be written Zof as we find it in Schmidt; but for 
some unaccountable reason Montano has Zofh and Swedenborg 
follows him ; verse 5, fecerant, cundum ; verse 7, aedificavit ; verse 
9, cundo; verse 10, guia; verse 11, ut, appropinquavit, dixit, 
aspectu ; verse 12, occident ; verse 13, soror mea tu ; verse 16, Suit ; 
verse 17, verbum Sarai, uxoris; verse 18, guid; verse 19, uxor 
tua, vade ; verse 20, super — twenty-three instances. 7 

II. The cases in which Swedenborg agrees with Schmidt, dif- 
fering from Montano, are the following : — 

Verse 1, abi; verse 2, magnum faciam, maledicenti; verse 3, 
exivit; verse 4, acquisiverunt, exiverunt, venerunt; verse 5, per ; 
verse 7, visus; verse 8, transtulit, nomen ; verse 9, versus ; verse 
Il, guaeso, novi, foemina; verse 14, venit, foeminam ; verse 15, 
Joemina ; verse 16, grex, armentum ; verse 17, plagis ; verse 18, 
quare, illa ; verse 19, guare ; verse 20, omnia — making twenty-five 
instances. 

III. -The cases in which Swedenborg differs from the other 
two translators are as follows : — 

Verse 1, nativitate ; verse 2, eris ; verse 3, humi; verse 4, ivit, 
cum ; ille in its various forms is used by Swedenborg for #fse and 
is here (twice), and also in verses 5, 7, 12, 14, 15 (twice), 16, 19, 
20 (4 t.); verse 5, accepit, acquisitionem ; verse 6, guercetum, Ca- 
naanita ; verse 7, aedificabat; verse 11, factum, veniendum, in; 
verse 12, vivificabunt ; verse 13, propterca, fiat, tut causa; verse 
14, factum ; verse 19, accepissem, mulierem, accipe — thirty-five in- 
stances. 

In Chapter xlix. of Genesis we find the following differ- 
ences : — 

I. Thecases in which Swedenborg agrees with Montano and 
differs from Schmidt are as follows: — 

Verse 3, principium ; verse 4, guia ; verse 6, secretum, in ; verse 
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7, guia; verse 8, tu; verse 9, suscifadit ; verse 10, ¢1, obedientia ; 
verse te vestimentum ; verse 12, dentibus; verse 13, fortum, 
super ; verse 14, osseus; verse 15, tributo, serviens; verse 17, 
semita, mordens ; verse 22, murum; verse 24, potentis; verse 26, 
genitorum, sacculo, erunt, masiragi; vetse 28, secundum; verse 
29, ad; verse 30, guac, super, Cum agro, ex; verse 31, tdi (3 t.); 
verse 32, emtio; verse 33, ad praccipiendum, ad lectum — making 
thirty-seven instances. 

II, The cases in which Swedenborg agrees with Schmidt 
while differing from Montano are sixty-six in number. 

III. The cases in which Swedenborg differs from both the 
other translators, are as follows : — 

Verse 1, colligimini, continget, postremitate ; verse 2, congregamini ; 
verse 3, mens, tu, virium, excellens, valore; verse 4, levis, agua, 
excellas, prophanasti ; verse 6, beneplacito ; verse 7, excandescentia, 
dura; verse 8, celebrabunt; verse 10, removebitur, a, venit ; verse 
11, alligat, asellum, praestantem, lavat; verse 12, a (2 t.); verse 
13, #8, ad; verse 15, bajulandum; verse 17, serpens jaculus ; 
verse 19, depopulabitur.(2t.), tlum, is; verse 20, i//e; verse 22, 
supra (2 t.); verse 23, exacerbant, jaculantur, habent; verse 24, 
valido, roborantur, exinde; verse 25, Schaddai ; verse 26, praevale- 
bunt, capite, vertici; verse 27, in, mane, comedet ; verse 28, i/lorum, 
illis, quod ; verse 30, ad; verse 32, tl/o, ex; verse 33, absolvit — 
making fifty-seven instances. 

Now when we proceed to Exodus, we find essentially the same 
condition. 

In Chapter XX. we find the following agreements : — 

I. Swedenborg agrees with Montano in the following cases: 
verse 3, dii alii; verse 4, similitudinem, desubter, desub; verse 5, 
servies, tertios, quartos; verse 6, custodientibus; verse 7, feres ; 
verse 8, recordare; verse 9, diebus; verse 10, dies septimus ; verse 
11, idcirco; verse 13, adulterabis, in; verse 15, videntes, vocem; 
verse 16, ef nme; verse 17, fenéare; verse 21, omni, guo; verse 22, 
suam, illud ; verse 23, et non,ut non — twenty-five instances. 

II. Swedenborg agrees with Schmidt: verse 1, Aaec: verse 4, 
.ullam, terra; verse 5, illis; verse 7, Jpsius ; verse 9, /adoradis ; 
verse 10, lies bestia ; verse 11, coclum, omne, sabbathi; verse 
12, prolongentur, tui, terra, dat; verse 13, proximum ; verse 14, 
proximi (2 t.), proximo; verse 14, faces, commoti sunt; verse 17, 
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proplerea, sit, Ipsius ; verse 18, accessit, ubi; verse 19, coelo; verse 
21, tllo, greges, armenta, memoriam, nominis ; verse 22, tllos, caesos, 
guia si, caclum, moveris ; verse 23, gradibus, reveletur — thirty-nine 
cases. 

III. Independent readings: verse 3, coram, faciebus meis; 
verse 5, tits, osoribus meis ; verse 6, ad, millenos, amantibus ; verse 
7, ad, reddet, illum, fert, ad; verse 11, illis ; verse 12, propterea; 
verse 13, mendacii; verse 17, propterea, coram faciebus, ut non; 
verse 19, t/a; verse 21, humt, sacrificabis, eucharistica, posuero; 
verse 22, facias, illo ; verse 23, super ad — twenty-six instances. 

In the fortieth chapter of Exodus we find the following results :— 

I. Words and forms agreeing with Montano : verse 9, accipies, 
omnia, erit; verse 10, erit; verse 13, induere facies, also in verse 
14; verse 19, guemadmodum, also in verses 21, 23, 25, 28, 29, 32; 
verse 26, coram velo; verse 27, illo, also in verse 29; verse 27, 
suffimentum ; verse 29, ad, ascendere fecit; verse 35, guia; verse 
36, in ascendendo — twenty-one cases. 

II. Words and forms agreeing with Schmidt: verse 2, primo, 
habitaculum (also in verses 5, 6, 9, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 
33> 34, 35, 36, 38), “entorii; verse 4, dispones, dispositionem, also in 
verse 23; verse 5, auri, suffitu, ante, also in verse 6; verse 7, 
labrum, also in verses 11, 30; verse 12, fenforii; verse 17, factum, 
primo; verse 18, posuit, asseres ; verse 19, tegumentum, superius ; 
verse 20, arcam; verse 22, dedit, tentorium (also in verses 24, 26, 
30, 32, 34, 35), crus, seplentrionem, versus; verse 23, disposuit; 
verse 24, crus, Versus; verse 30, ¢o; verse 31, daverunt; verse 33, 
absolvit; verse 34, obtexit; verse 35, intrare, in; verse 36, a super, 
omnibus ; verse 37, ascendit, profecti sunt; verse 38, interdiu, noctu, 
omnibus — sixty-four instances. 

III. Independent readings of Swedenborg: verse 9, i//o (also 
in verses 13, 15 (3 t.), 31, 32 (2t.), 35, 38); verse 12, aguis; 
verse 15, ad esse, ad; verse 16, secundum, ila; verse 17, mensi; 
verse 19, ¢xpandit ; verse 20, accepil; verse 21, éexit; verse 22, ad, 
ab; verse 24, juxta; verse 27, suffivit; verse 29, mincham ; verse 
32, intrando, laverunt for laverunt se; verse 35, commoradbatur, 
implevit; verse 37, ascendere, illam ; verse 38, erat — thirty-one in- 
stances. 

The Psalms are not before us in full in Swedenborg’s translation, 
but only in part. Taking them as we have them in the Latin Psalter 
lately published, we find in the first ten psalms the following results. 
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I. Swedenborg agrees with Montano and differs from Schmidt in 
the following passages : — : 

Psalms. i. 3, omne quod, faciel; Ps. ii. 2, unctum ; verse 9, virga 
Jerrea ; Ps. iii. 6, guia; Ps. iv. 7, dicunt, videre nos faciet ; verse 9, 
cubabo, dormiam ; Ps. vii. 11, chypeus; verse 13, conversus ; Ps. ix. 
8, sedebit ; verse 9, ipse ; verse 10, femporibus — making 14 instances. 
Besides these we find the following among the additional readings 
_ given in the notes: Ps. ii. 2, comsulfant ; verse 7, narrabo, statutum ; 
verse 9, vas; verse 12, ¢jus; Ps. iv. 9, guia; Ps. v. 7, abominad- 
ifur ; verse 10, corum ; Ps. vii. 13, fetendit; Ps. vii. 7, in; verse 8, 
etetiam ; verse 9, coclorum, semilas —twelve more ; twenty-six in- 
stances. 

II. The number of cases in which Swedenborg agrees with 
Schmidt, differing from Montano, is so great that our space will not 
allow us to quote them in full. Im the text of the first ten Psalms 
there are 212 such instances, and in the notes there are nineteen 
more — 231 instances. 

III. Swedenborg’s independent readings are as follows: Ps. i. 
2, illius ; Ps. ii. 9, vasa ; verse 10, intelligentes sitis ; verse 12, [psius ; 
Ps. iii. 2, guantum ; verse 7, ponunt; Ps. iv. 6, Jehovam ; verse 7, 
atiolle ; Ps.v. 7, abominatur ; verse 10, cujusvis ; Ps. vii. 6, conculcal, 
Jacit ; verse 11, salvante ; verse 12, irascens ; verse 13, pracparabit ; 
Ps. viii. 2, cud ; verse 3, super ; verse 5, recorderis ; verse 6, ipsum ; 
verse 8, guogue ; verse 10, est; Ps. ix. 16, quam; verse 19, pauper, 
peritura ; Ps. x. 1, Stas ; verse 13, guapropier ; verse 16, sacculum, 
perpetuum — making twenty-seven instances. The independent 
readings in the notes are the following: Ps. i. 3, dat, decidit; Ps. ii. 
2, super; verse 6, unxi, inungo ; verse 7, dicit; verse 8, dabo gentes 
Illi in haereditatem ; verse 9, figulinum ; verse 12, ardebit, excan- 
descit, cito, Ipsum ; Ps. iii. 8, percutis, confringis ; Ps. iv. 7, ostendit ; 
verse 9, confidenter, secure; Ps. v. 10, illorum, venter, in medio, 
acrumna, lacvia loqguuntur; Ps. Vii. 9, judicat; verse 10, juste ; 
verse 13, “endif; verse 14, pracparal, arma ; Ps. viii. 3, perfecish, 
laudem ; verse 7, omnia, omnia opera, ef omnia; verse 8, greges, 
agri ; verse 9, volucrem, piscem, viam ; Ps. ix. 8, pracparadit ; verse 
9, Populum ; verse 14,4; verse 19, a¢ spes ; Ps. x. 9, egenum ; verse 
16, aeternitatem. ‘This gives forty-three more; seventy instances 
of Swedenborg’s independent readings. 

We now turn to Isaiah Chapter I. in the consideration of which 
we make use of the Zsaias by Le Boys des Guays and Harlé. This 
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work furnishes not all the variations, but all the more important ones. 
The results there are as follows : 

I. Readings agreeing with Montano: verse 6, Avor,; verse 7, 
humum ; verse 16, malum ; verse 31, favillam, et, succendetur, pari- 
ter, e¢— making eight instances. Additional readings from the 
notes: verse 6, p/anta — making altogether nine instances. 

II. Those agreeing with Schmidt, and differing from Montano, 
are too numerous to quote in full, their number is ninety-six, to 
which should be added eight additional readings from the notes — 
104 instances. 

III. The independent readings of Swedenborg are as follows: 
verse 4, malefacientium, corruptis ; verse 18, dixit, dibapha ; verse 
25, plumba — making five cases. The independent readings found 
in the notes are: verse 4, perditoribus, derelinguunt ; verse 5, mor- 
bidum ; verse 10, audite ; verse 16, puros reddite vos, mundate vos ; 
verse 27, justitia, judicio — making eight more ; altogether thirteen 
instances. 

Thus we see in all the books of the Word that have thus been 
tested, the same rule holds good. There are readings agreeing with 
Montano, and there are more readings agreeing with Schmidt, while 
there is always a very considerable amount of independent work, 
showing that Swedenborg worked independently, having the other 
translations in mind or at hand. | 

The careful critic will, however, hardly admit that every agreement 
between translators is a sign of the one having copied the other. 
Least of all can this be maintained where translators render a work 
literally and exactly. So there is, no doubt, a number of these cases 
in which Swedenborg consulted neither Schmidt nor Montano, 
though he agrees with one or the other of them. This becomes 
very evident when some of the verses are viewed after the compo- 
nent parts have been marked as agreeing with either Montano or 
Schmidt. We subjoin a few examples : — 

Genesis i. 12, H#(M.) produxit (Sch.) herbam (Sw.) teneram 
(Sw.) ; seminificantem semen (common to all three) secundum 
(Sch.) speciem (Sch.) suam (Sch.) e¢ arborem (M.) facientem (M.) 
Sructum (com.) in guo (Sw.) semen ejus (com.) secundum (Sch.) 
speciem (com.) suam (Sw.) et (M.) vidit Deus quod bonum (com.). 

Or taking another example from Gen. xlix. 24 : — 

Et (M.) sedebit (Sch.) in (common) vaiido (Sch.) arcus (com.) 
sui (Sw.) ef (M.) roborantur (Sw.) brachia manuum gus (com.) 
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a (Sch.) manibus (com.) potentis (M.) Jacobi (Sch.) exinde (Sw.) 
pastor lapis (com.) /sraelis (Sw.) 

No rational critic would suppose that Swedenborg would thus 
jump nine or more times in one verse from one translation to the 
other. The result would, however, be explained quite naturally by 
the fact that Swedenborg possessed and had made himself familiar 
with both these translations and, after careful study, made his own 
translation, consulting these versions in the more difficult or doubt- 
ful points. The great predominance of Schmidt’s readings in the 
Psalms and Prophets would best be accounted for by the fact of his 
using in these passages largely his /ndex Bidblicus, which consists 
mainly of Schmidt’s text corrected from the Hebrew. The varia- 
tions in these texts show a repeated reference to the Hebrew text 
and correction of the Latin text from the original Hebrew. This 
would seem to give the most satisfactory explanation of the results 
of our investigation. 

To enable a better survey of these results we give them in tabu- 
lated form, showing the number of readings agreeing with Montano 
and with Schmidt, as well as the independent readings of Swedenborg 
in each chapter examined. 


Montano. Schmidt Swedenborg. 
Genesis I. 14 34 41 
sa XII. 23 25 35 
“« XLIX. 37 66 57 
Exodus XX. 25 39 26 
21 64 31 
Psalms I.-X. 26 231 70 
Isaiah I, 9 104 13 
Sum 155 563 273 


This summary, we believe, shows that Mr. Hyde was mistaken in 
stating that “ Swedenborg’s text of Genesis and Exodus is drawn 
from Montano and varied by emendations from Schmidt.” But 
though he has not proved his point, we believe he has done the 
church a service in pointing to the source of a number of readings 
in Swedenborg, and thereby enabling us to judge more rationally 
with respect to their value and authority. 

Louis H. 
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GENESIS I. 2, AS EXPLAINED IN “CORONIS,” 23. 


THE suggestion was made in our issue of January, 1900, that 
_ the first chapter of Genesis does not give the development of 
man from his first condition of ignorance, as is commonly under- 
stood from the “‘ Arcana Ceelestia,” but that it tells rather of | 
his recovery from a depraved state into which he had fallen; and 
thus that there was a church before that denoted by Adam, which 
was the second rather than the first of the series of churches. 
It was pointed out editorially at the time that the teaching on 
this subject is perfectly clear, that the Adamic Church is always 
called the First or Most Ancient, and that the Scriptures give the 
whole spiritual history of man from the earliest beginning. In- 
deed Swedenborg speaks of this always in the same way, unless 
there be one exception to be considered in a moment, saying, for 
example, that the church signified by Adam is antiguissima, that 
it is “the first on this earth” (Prima in hae tellure) and “ the first 
of all (omnium primaria) on this earth.” The last expression is 
used in the “Internal Sense of Prophets and Psalms,” in the 
supplementary chapter on Genesis, and the preceding phrase may 
be found in the “ Apocalypse Explained,” 294c. The term anti- 
guissima (most ancient) is used constantly, and of course admits 
of no church more ancient. 

There is one passage, however, which seems to teach that there 
was a church before the Adamic, and that is a single sentence in 
the “‘ Coronis ” which seems to imply that there had been a de- 
cline to the condition represented by Gen. i. 2, and on this, like 
a pyramid upon its apex, the doctrine of a preadamic church 
was made to rest. We would now examine that passage care- 
fully. It will be found near the end of n. 23, and is read in 
English as follows : — 


The earth said to be waste and void signifies that there was no longer any 
good of life or trath of doctrine among its inhabitants. 


Going back to the Latin edition of London, 1780, we find th 
text thus : — : 


Quod terra dicatur vasta et inanis significat quod aliquod bonum vitae nec 
verum doctrina apud habitatores ejus fuerit amplius. 
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Swedenborg wrote beautiful Latin in earlier years, and always 
- good Latin, though simplified in order to state great truths most 
plainly. But this sentence is not good Latin. The Latin edition 
of 1884 has sought to correct it by inserting ec before aliguoff, 
and that is a help, and has changed doctrina to doctrinae, and this 
is necessary, but the word amp/ius should certainly not be at the 
end. When Swedenborg meant to say “no longer” he wrote 
non amplius, and put the words in their proper place. Of many 
instances a few are given :— 


Causa est quia non amplius homines sunt. (Arcana,270.) 
Ex significatione non mori, quod sit non amplius damnari. (/bid., 5605.) 
Ex significatione mortuus esse, quod sit non amplius esse. (/bid., 5805.) 


Cum finis ecclesiae est, tunc non amplius inauguari potest. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 610.) 

Dum hi status non amplius sunt, non est aliqua ecclesia. (Apocalypse Re- 
vealed, 476.) 

Quando corpus non amplius potest obire suas functiones . . . tunc dicitur 
homo mori. (Heaven and Hell, 445.) 


Ecclesia consummatur per varia, imprimis per talia, quae faciunt ut falsum 
appareat ut verum, et cum illud apparet verum, tunc bonum quod in se bonum 
est, et vocatur bonum spirituale, non amplius datur. (True Christian Religion, 


754-) 
These sentences may be translated thus : — 


The reason is, that they are no longer men. 
From the signification of not dying, that it is to be no longer condemned. 
From the signification of being dead, that it is no longer to be. 


When it is the end of the church, then it can no longer be instituted. 
While these states are no more, there is no church. 


When the body can no longer perform its functions, then the man is said 
to die. 


The church is brought to an end by various means, especially by such as 
make what is false appear true, and when the false appears true, then good 
which is in itself good and is called spiritual good, is no longer existing. 


In all these cases the proper position of non amplius will be 
noticed. In “Coronis,” 23, mom is missing, and amp/ius is found 
far out of place. How can this be explained or corrected? 
Unfortunately the manuscript of this work has not been pre- 
served. It was left in an unfinished condition at the house in 
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London where Swedenborg died, and was issued as it was found, 
in 1780. The very careful editor of the edition of 1884 could 
only suggest needed emendations, but had no means of doing 
perfect work. Should the original manuscript be discovered it 
might be found that the sentence in question had been incor- 
rectly copied. As the case stands it can safely be said that there 
is something wrong with the sentence, and it is therefore not one 
on which a doctrine which would set aside hundreds of passages 
can be founded. The word amplius seems superfluous, as if 
added by a copyist to complete the sentence, when he was not 
familiar enough with Swedenborg’s Latin to do so. With amp/ius 
omitted, the sentence would declare just what is said of Gen. i. 2, 
elsewhere ; thus we read : — 

Man before regeneration is called the earth waste and void — waste where 
there is nothing of good, void where there is nothing of truth. (Arcana, 17.) 

Before that, there was no church, because men were without good and 
truth; this is signified by “the earth was waste and void.” (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 294 c.) 

In other words, man was in his infancy. He was not wicked 
or degenerate, but his mind was unformed and his whole pro- 
gress was before him. 

When Swedenborg neither finished his manuscript nor saw 
it through the press we may wisely be careful about founding 
theories upon an isolated and obviously imperfect statement. 


T. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue New CuurcH DEFINED.* 


In his brief foreword the author explains the object of this 
_ little book as “ merely to proclaim the existence of a New Church 
and what it is in general, that they who desire a more satisfactory 
or definite knowledge of spiritual things may be advised where to 
find it.” In pursuance of this object he answers very briefly, but 
quite plainly, the three questions which make a part of the title. 

After speaking of the successive churches he explains “ What” 
the New Church is under three divisions: “A New Revelation 
of Divine Truth,” “The Word Opened,” “ The Second Coming 
of the Lord.” Following a concise statement of the mission and 
work of Swedenborg, we are told “How” the New Church 
comes, under the headings: “The Law of Correspondence,” 
“Application of the Law to the Word,” “Things Heard and 
Seen.” The reason given “ Why” the New Church comes now, 
is that the “stage of human development is reached when a new 
and spiritual era can be entered,” and this aspect of the subject 
is very briefly expanded in paragraphs upon the “ External 
Form” of the New Church, its “ Definite Doctrine” and “Its 
Growth.” 

Amid the many excellences of the author’s work we very much 
regret to observe a frequent neglect of good literary form, which 
cannot but impair its usefulness with careful readers. Passages 
like these :— 

The Exegetical primarily explains serially books of the Word. (p. 15.) 

The letter of the Word is the clouds of heaven because when not under- 
stood or misconstrued it obscures the heavenly things within and the Lord, 


(Pp. 25-) 
This is the third state in regenerating. (p. 40.) 

are hardly excusable. 

* The New Church. What, How, Why. By Grorczk Henry Dore. New 
York : The New-Church Board of Publication, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street. | 
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On the other hand we are glad to quote the following as an 
illustration of the author’s graphic and forceful way of presenting 
his subject. It is found under the —e ” — of the 


Law to the Word: ” — 


We have no difficulty in interpreting man’s picture of the state of the church 
or of the world. He pictures it as a woman half clad, clinging to a cross, 
looking up in agony to a heaven of black, lightning-riven clouds, with a few 
rays of light breaking through, and at her feet is the storm-beaten, threatening 
sea. We know that in this picture the woman clinging to the cross and gazing 
upward is temptation. The clouds are our obscurity, the little light is our 
hope, the threatening sea is the world of sin. The picture is man’s own 
representation of the Church as it is. Can we not likewise read the Lord’s 
picture of the Church or state of faith that is to be? . 

Throw this picture upon the blue sky as the back ground, “A woman 
clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars,” and you will have the Lord’s representation of an enlightened 
faith and church. . . . The woman clothed with the sun, is the church clothed 
with the love of God as its habit. The moon under her feet is the Church 
established upon truth derived from love. The crown of twelve stars is the 


Church possessed of all spiritual truths as the regal principle. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY.* 


THE title of this book would lead one to think that John Fiske 
wrote it, for it is precisely the line of thought which he followed 
with so much satisfaction to himself and others. But while the 
author travels in the same general direction in the province of 
scientific evolution, he goes farther in his conclusions, and en- 
deavors to confirm his positions by the authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures and of the Christian-Church Fathers. 

In closing his last book, entitled “ Life Everlasting,” Mr. Fiske 


says :— 


Voltaire asked the same kind of question more than a hundred years before 
Darwinism had been heard of. When does the immortal soul of the human 
individual come intd existence? Is it at the moment of conception, or when 
the new-born babe begins to breathe, or at some moment between, or even 
perhaps at some era of early childhood when moral responsibility can be said 
to have begun? Some of the answers to these questions would transform an 


* The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConngLL, D. D., D. C. L. 
"The Macmillan Company. 1901. 
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ephemeral creature into an immortal one in the same person. The most 
proper answer is a frank confession of ignorance. (p. 83.) 


But Dr. McConnell cannot rest here. He goes on to build up 
an elaborate theory of what is known in philosophy as “ Condi- 
tional Immortality.” He holds that the Scriptures teach it, and 
that most of the early Fathers, down to the triumph of Augus- 
tine’s legal system of theology, accepted it, and that it has been 
maintained by some of the most learned and able men of modern 
times — Dodwell, Priestley, Whately, Hampden, Rothe, and Ed- 
_ ward White, also by Spinoza, Goethe, and Lotze. But the weak- 
ness of their arguments he attributes to the fact that they have 
assumed that the zoological classification which sets man in a 
place by himself for physical reasons is a valid classification for 
psychical purposes. He objects to the assumption that man is 
immortal by nature, and holds that he is only immortad/e, that is, 
capable of becoming immortal. He repudiates. the legal argu- 
ments used by his predecessors, namely, that only the good 
_ deserve immortality, and employs instead biological arguments 
from analogies found in the modern theory of scientific evolution. 
The old theological considerations of course reappear in a new 
dress from the law of the survival of the fittest. He says: — 


What we are seeking is a spiritual organism which would be at once worth 
keeping permanently in existence, and which has been sufficiently developed 
to cohere through and after the shock of the dissolution of its physical basis. 
If we must predicate immortality of every sentient being which possesses 
reason, affection, and ethical faculty, then we must enlarge the borders of 
hades to receive innumerable animals. If we demand a higher psychic basis 
to make continuous existence possible, then we may well be forced to deny it 
to multitudes of beings whom we call men. There has seemed to be no deliv- 
erance from this dilemma, because we have assumed that the naturalist’s clas- 
sification of man and animal, which is real in the physical realm, is also valid 
in the psychic sphere. . . . The secret which we long to discover is this: Does 
the psychic life of an individual at any stage of evolution ever attain to such 
a high, stable, and independent existence of its own, that it will be able to 
subsist in spite of the disintegration of the physical organism with which it 
is immediately correlated? (pp. 54, 59.) 


The supreme difficulty he thus states and solves : — 


Life seems to be everything, and the individua/ nothing. If only the species 
can win its way forward and upward, the unit seems to be of no value... . . 
Now, if an individual immortality is to become possible, nothing less is neces- 
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sary than a reversal of this elemental law. It is clear that that can only be 
reached if an individual be found who is intrinsically stronger than his species. 
. » » One thing the scientist knows right well; that is, that nature does not 
hesitate a moment to change or to reverse methods which she has used 
throughout long stretches of time, whenever she has something to gain by 
such reversal. If it shall appear at any stage of the upward movement of 
being, that more is gained by keeping the individual in a continued life than 
by breaking him up for the sake of the species, we may by all analogy expect 
that Nature will find some way to do so. (pp. 89, 94.) 


The stage of evolution which thus makes man immortal, Dr. 
McConnell finds far beyond that where he became man by bodily 
structure, or by the possession of mind, at an uncertain point 
high above that of primitive man. He says : — 


We have maintained that an enduring life for the individual, if attained at 
all, must be reached through his highest quality. The latest to be developed, 
and the one which dominates all below it when it does appear, is the ethical 
faculty. . . . Between the point where moral sensibility shows its rudimen- 
tary form in the beast, to the poiat where it is regnant in the highest type of 
man, aeons lie. . . . The gateway to the celestial land is conscience. When- 
ever, and not until, an individual reaches the point to “know good and evil,” 
he becomes potentially immortal. But this faculty is a very different thing 
from the intellectual capacity to discern that certain actions are allowed and 
certain others forbidden by extraneous regulations. This latter the savage 
has, and so has my dog. The ethical faculty does not function until it is able 
to respond to ethical stimulation. It must discern the moral quality of action 
quite independent of prescription. It must be able not only to say, but to feel, 
“T ought; I ought not.” When this stage is reached the possibility begins of 
some kind of relation with “the Eternal Power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness.” (pp. 129, 130.) 


This Eternal Power he finds reverently in the Lord Jesus : — 


But are we not bound to hold that “there is none other name given under 
heaven among men whereby they may be saved but the name of the anointed 
Jesus?” I think so; but I think this fact has wide implications which are 
seldom realized. If eternal life be in any actual way organically correlated 
with the Divine Man whom we adore, it must be in some way which is superior 
to times, dates, and missionaries. (p. 133.) 


There is no hesitation in recognizing the Lord Jesus as the 
eternal Logos, and in quoting his words as of divine authority. 
The surprise is that the most striking of all the Lord’s utterances 
which appear to be in support of the author’s position, seems to 
be overlooked : — 
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' [| am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth on Me, though he die, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth on Me shall never die. 


(JOHN xi. 25.) 

But it is not surprising that he omits the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and the thrilling words, “ Where their worm dieth not, 
and their fire is not quenched,” spoken of the lot of the wicked 
in the life after death, for they directly and hopelessly con- 
tradict his theory. In the Old Testament, which he declares 
gives no light on the life after death, he overlooks the interview 
of Saul with the deceased Samuel at Endor. A. B. Davidson, an 
eminent specialist, in Hastings’s new Bible Dictionary, presents - 
quite the opposite view of the eschatology of the Old Testament. 
And an enlightened understanding of the Gospels finds a very 
different interpretation of the Lord’s words concerning eternal 
life. Eternal life is certainly promised to the righteous, and His 
definition of eternal life is, “that they might know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent” (JoHN xvii. 3.) 
Over them the second death has no power, but over the wicked 
(Rev. ii. 11). The death of the body is the same for all. What 
can the second death mean, then, if none but the good have been 
born into the second, or spiritual life? According to the Scrip- 
tures the good and the evil both appear before the Lord beyond 
the grave for judgment, and neither are annihilated, but those on 
the right hand are invited to enter the kingdom of the heavenly 
Father, prepared for them from the foundation of the world, and 
those on the left go away into an opposite condition, but still into 
a continued life (MaTT. xxv. 31, e# seg). No, certainly the Scrip- 
tures when fully stated and fairly interpreted do not confirm this 
theory of “ Conditional Immortality.” 

And, apart from this, as a mere matter of speculation along 
the lines of scientific evolution, the author is involved in difficul- 
ties and self-contradictions, For instance, he says : — 

There is yet an outlying difficulty which I approach with hesitation, because 
I am not able to see a solution which is altogether satisfactory. Throughout 
this study in spiritual biology we have assumed that the subjects of the classi- 
fication which we seek are adult men and women. That is to say, they ate 
individuals who have advanced so far toward complete human development 
that they may fairly be examined for our purpose. But what of the infant, 


the immature, the undeveloped, whose physical life is broken up? To this 
it may at least be replied that the marvelous possibilities which are seen to 
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lie in the law of heredity may well contain all that is needed here. When we 
consider what actually is carried over from parent to child through the micro- 
scopic bridge of a single germ cell, we need not despair of heredity doing for 
the soul as it does for the body. That ethical qualities, when they exist, are 
transmissible is a common experience. (p. 186.) 


But on page 93, when defining the point and quality of immor- 
tality he contradicts this : — 


In common with all these [lower creatures of evolution] he is under the law 
which subordinates the individual to the species, and throws it away when it 
has fulfilled its use of reproduction. But he has, to some degree at any rate, 
and in some portion of his being, escaped from this law by having come into 
possession of certain qualities which cannot be propagated by reproduction. 


But there are deeper difficulties than this. Dr. McConnell 
says that, — 

From the beginning to the end [of Evolution] physical progress and 
psychical progress are bound up together. . . . The soul is as dependent upon 
matter for its being, as matter is dependent upon it for its organization. And 
this interdependence of mind and matter exists through every step in the 
range of living things. . . . It is possible that that mysterious and inscrutable 
thing which we call “life” is being all the while slowly secreted, as it were, 
from inorganic matter in the secret places of the earth. (pp. 15-18.) 


And this thought he applies to the evolution of the spiritual 
body within the natural body later on, in the highly developed 
immortal man (p. 166). Or else he has not accounted for the 
existence of the soul at all when he says : — 


But the material fabric is every moment disintegrating, and at death falls 
into ruin. Now, suppose that before that ruin befalls, the soul shall have 
been able to build up, as it were, a brain within the brain, a body within the 
body, something like that which the Orientals have for ages spoken of as the 
“ Astral Body.” Then when the body of flesh shall crumble away, there 
would be left a body, material to be sure, but compacted of a kind of matter 
which behaves quite differently from that which our sense perceptions deal 
with. (p. 166.) | 


Under his theory of evolution this imperishable, indestructible 
body must either be the soul, or the soul must be something in 
turn secreted from it. But in direct contradiction of this he has 
already argued and declared that, — 

After all has been said, mind is essentially something else than the output 


of organized matter... . When the last word has been spoken, it is that 
physical evolution and psychical evolution have moved with linked arms 
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toward a common goal, but that neither has ever been confused with the 
other. (pp. 71, 73:-) 


If, then, the soul and the body belong to two distinct but cor- 
related planes of creation, which are properly named the spiritual 
and the natural, and they go arm in arm from the beginning of 
the process of evolution, and the natural is dependent upon the 
spiritual for its organization, why hunt for the point in this evo- 
lutionary process when the natural gives birth to the spiritual? 
Why not frankly face the fact that they both exist together from 
the moment of creation? And why doubt the continued ezist- 
ence of the spiritual after the decay of the natural? 

Dr. McConnell’s answer is, “ A disembodied spirit is unthink- 
able.” And as the doctrine of the resurrection of the ea 
body is irrational and unscientific, he proposes the hypothesis of a 
resurrection body formed from the material of the finer and purer 
atmosphere called the ether, which science regards as imponder- 
able, invisible, and indestructible. 

But the formation of this body is not a spiritual process if the 
spirit is “ something. else than the output of matter.” Itisa 
material process just as possible for the evil as for the good, for 
the savage as for the civilized. Indeed it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that its evolution, like everything else in nature, must go on 
step by step, and arm in arm, with that of the spirit and of the 
grosser, material body. 

This hypothesis of an ethereal body as necessary for the con- 
tinued existence of the spirit, is a remarkable and most interest- 
ing approach to the teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg. Only 
Swedenborg tells us of a third atmosphere still purer and more 
perfect than the ether, which he names the aura, and in which 
gravitation acts. He says: -— 

The material form [or natural body of man] which is added and superin- 
duced [upon his spirit in the world], is not a- human form of itself, but from 
the human form of the spirit, added to and superinduced [upon the spirit] 
that man may do uses in the natural world, and also that he may carry with 
him [after death] from the purer substances of the world, something fixed 
containing his spirituals, and so continue and perpetuate life. (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 388.) 


Man by death puts off the grosser [substances] of nature and retains the 
purer, which latter are next to his spiritual, and these are then his contain- 
ants. (Divine Providence, 220.) 
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Dr. McConnell’s fundamental difficulty is in beginning at the 
bottom of creation and trying to derive the spiritual from the 
natural, instead of beginning with the Creator and deriving the 
spiritual from Him, and the natural from the spiritual. Then he 
would not speak of life as being “ secreted from inorganic mat- 
ter in the secret places of the earth,” but as being received there 
by influx from the spiritual world, to organize matter into its own 
forms for usefulness. And he would see that the distinction 
between man and beasts originates in spiritual distinctions im- 
posed from the beginning by the Creator. 

Swedenborg says : — 

In every man there is an inmost or highest degree, or something into which 
the Divine of the Lord first or most directly flows, and from which it disposes 
the other interiors in him, that succeed in accordance with the degrees of 
order. This inmost may be called the entrance of the Lord to man and His 
dwelling place in him. By virtue of it man is a man, and is distinguished 
from animals, which do not have it. By it man, unlike the animals, is capable 
of being raised up by the Lord to Himself, of believing in Him, of being 
moved by love to Him, and thereby beholding Him, and of receiving intelli- 
gence and wisdom, and speaking from reason. Also it is by virtue of this 
that he lives to eternity. (Heaven and Hell, 39.) | 


Tue Curist IDEAL.* 


Tue scope of this little volume is somewhat broader than those 
which have preceded it, and the reader will find in it a more system- 
atic setting forth of the author’s views. He will also find, as the 
title would imply, a constant reference to the life of the Lord in 
the world as an ideal life. But he must not conclude that this 
involves any clear grasp and conception of the truth of the Divine 
incarnation in Jesus Christ. The author says : — 


Jesus speaks of God as the Father; and His saying, “I and my Father are 
one,” may be taken to mean the oneness of spirit or purpose, the harmony of 
will, rather than the complete identification of the human son with the divine 
universal Father. 


And again : — 


*7he Christ Ideal. -A Study of the Spiritual Teachings of Jesus. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. Author of “Living by the Spirit,” etc. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. The Knickerbocker Press. 


1901. 75 cents. 
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As the Christ was an ideal which Jesus attained, a divine type in the uni- 
versal Spiritual Kingdom, Jesus was qualified to speak as the Christ. We 
must therefore distinguish his authoritative words as the great spiritual king, 
from his personal life as a being of flesh and blood. Thus we avoid the 
mystical complications of the fourth gospel, and refrain from all confusion 
between the flesh and the blood, on the one hand, and the spirit on the other. 


And yet again : — 


It would be futile to imitate the external life of Jesus. We are not called 
upon to do precisely what Jesus did. We are called upon to meet the oppor- 
tunities immediately before us, as Jesus met the hardships of His life... . 
Each must retire to his sanctuary and learn there how to be the Christ. For 
each must be a new Christ. And even greater works are promised when many 
shall attain the Christ attitude and lead the Christ life. 


We have here set before us “ Jesus” as simply a great and 
exemplary man, and “the Christ” as the visionary (using the 
term in its best sense) ideal to which he attained, and to which 
others may attain in a yet greater degree. There is no thought 
of God Himself, as the loving Father of men, the source of all 
life, coming down into human form by imparting to “the holy 
thing ” which bore that form what the earthly father gives to his 
offspring, and then gradually putting off the infirm elements de- 
rived through the virgin mother, that the Divine from the Father 
might enter in and fill the very plane of life which these infirm 
elements had occupied. Yet this is the thought that makes 
possible any rational conception of the nature of Jesus Christ, 
and of the “Christ Ideal,” which He brings to view and which 
He seeks to have us realize. The Lord came to men through 
His incarnation in Jesus the Christ, that He might give the life 
which could not be imparted to them otherwise. Therefore He 
said, “I am come that they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly” (John x. 10). It was not his mission 
to pass on life, as one recipient of it might pass it on to another. 
He came to give life as it only can be given by one who has life 
in Himself. Hence in connection with that striking and lucid 
statement, “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” He 
announces Himself as “the Life” (Joun xiv. 9,6.) There is 
but one life. One that can be termed “The Life.” All oth@ 
beings are simply recipients of life, who stand distinctly separated 
and eternally differentiated from the one source of Life. 
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We dwell with emphasis upon this point, because it underlies 
the author’s entire system of reasoning, rendering it vitally defect- 
ive. Jesus Christ, as but an exemplary man, is in no sense a 
Divine Saviour. With italicised force the author says : — 


It is the consecrated life of Jesus, His spiritual history, not his physical 
death, which shows what it means to accept the Christ. : 


And so he goes on to draw the conclusion that man can 
attain to “ the consecrated life” by his own effort. 


Sin is misdirected energy, misdirected power, which in itself is good... . 
But why is man wilfully perverse; why does he want to misdirect his energy ? 
Through ignorance; enlighten him and he will not wish to sin . . . explain 


to him that all his forces are inherently good, that he can overcome them by ~ 


gradually building a different habit of life, and you will find him a human 
being like yourself... . Point out the possibility of pausing for a moment 
to gather strength when the animal impulse arises, as one would pause before 
an angry man to seek thoughts of peace and express words of love, instead of 
returning blow for blow. ... Therefore to strike at the root of all our mis- 
deeds, to avoid our mistakes, we must cultivate repose, moderation, equanim- 
ity. We must seek the inner kingdom, where we can say unto the troubled 
waves of our lower nature, as the Master said to the waves of the sea, Peace, 
be still. 


Here we have a false premise leading toalike conclusion. Were 
sin only error, which could be corrected by fuller education, then 
there would be no need of a Divine Saviour. An exemplary man 
might do for us all that is needed. But sin as defined by Reve- 
lation and as realized by deep acquaintance with ourselves is 
something very different from this. Sin is wilful misdoing. In 
the will is found the essential life. Hence the life that incites us 
to sin is to be laid down at the call of truth, and a new life, a new 
will, is to be received in its place. This new life the Lord — the 
one source of life — gradually imparts to us as we make room for 
its entrance by shunning the old life from a true perception of its 
quality. Therefore we come to the Lord Jesus Christ, not merely 
to learn how to live, but to receive life — to receive the will to 
live the life which He exemplified. Repentance, which comes 
first, is the letting go, or giving up, of the inherited self-life. 
Regeneration, or the new birth, which follows, consists in the 
entrance of the new life which we have chosen, and for the recep- 
tion of which repentance has opened the way. It is an intensely 
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real experience, because, unlike the natural birth, it introduces us 
into the heavenly life of our free choice, our willing and intelligent 
reception. 

We would not overlook the many excellent and practical sug- 
gestions contained in this, as in all of the author’s volumes, nor 
would we underestimate the spirit of helpfulness which seems 
everywhere to pervade his writings, but the steady failure to 
separate most distinctly the Source of Life from the recipient of 
life, and at the same time to realize the saving presence of the 
heavenly Father brought close to men in the glorified humanity 
of Jesus Christ, must preclude any deep reaching into the lives of 
those who are to be helped. To bea perfect recipient of life 
man must first of all put away the idea that he is anything else — 
that he has any life in himself. Thus does he “deny self,” and 
lay himself open to receive life from Him who says: “ I am the. 
way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me.” 


COMMON PRAYER.* 


THE Englishman’s attachment for the book of Common Prayer 
is so strong that there is nothing strange in the present instance 
of one of our English societies laying aside the rather cumbrous 
New-Church liturgy and revising to its purpose the Common 
Prayer. This has been carefully done by competent hands. A 
preface of seven pages tells what has been done and why it has 
been done. The result cannot be adequately tested without par- 
ticipating in the public worship at Birmingham, but a thorough 
reading leaves a feeling of doubt. Do we think of approaching 
a “throne?” Do we best describe our relation to the Lord by 
calling ourselves “miserable offenders”? ‘ The Father of an 
infinite majesty ; the honorable, true, and only Son,” sounds very 
ancient and Nicene, but it may not do so to those who hear it 
chanted forth by the remarkable choir of Wretham Road. 


* The Book of Common Prayer. Revised for the Use of the Public Worship 
of the New Church, Wretham Road, Birmingham. 
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THE Docranm oF UsEs.* 


In a neat little volume we have here the posthumous “ Divine 
Love and Divine Wisdom” under a new name. But why does 
the editor say on the title-page that this is contained in the 
Apocalypsis Explicata? It is entirely independent and was writ- 
ten years later. To be sure it was by mistake annexed to that 
work by Hindmarsh, but that mistake was corrected long ago. 
It is a treatise prepared and used in the work on the “ Divine 
Love and Wisdom,” which was published in 1763, and was 
written about a year previous. But why the change of name? 

The present translation is faithfully close, and indeed holds to 
the Latin order of the words too closely. Except for this com- 
mon defect, which has been seen and somewhat remedied in 
America, there is little to criticize and much to commend. Some 
translations are unexpected, as “ modifications” for circumvolu- 
tiones, “ extent” for complexu, and “in regard to the subject” for 
ad quem, but the innovation is not made without inclosing the 
Latin in an adjacent parenthesis. 

Rev. S. H. Worcester, in his Latin edition of 1884, took great 
pains to verify all numerical references, and he found a few typo- 
graphical errors and corrected them ; but these corrections seem 
to have been overlooked in England. As to his other changes, 
there is room for a difference of opinion, but they all deserve to 
be examined with care. ates 


EARLIEST EGYPTIAN REMAINS.T 


Some three years ago a rumor was heard that the French 
explorer, Amelineau, had found the tombs of the first Egyptian — 
dynasty at Abydos. It was, of course, a disappointment to the 
scholars who have worked under the auspices of the English, to 
find this greatest honor falling to the French, and they deter- 
mined upon a search of Abydos for themselves. The result is 
remarkable, and at once restores the honors to the English. It 
is shown that the French examination was hasty, and so reckless 


* The Doctrine of Uses. From the Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg. London: 
The Swedenborg Society. 1901. pp. 152. 

t Royal Tombs of Earliest Dynasties. By W.M. FLInpers Petriz. Egypt 
Exploration Fund. London. 1901. | 
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as to destroy many objects of value, while a large mass of most 
valuable material was overlooked. 

Mr. Petrie naturally begins with the description of a mummied 
arm bearing rich bracelets of gold, and he shows this to be the 
oldest jewelry known to man, and belonging before the first 
dynasty, so that it is prehistoric or without date. Other objects 
of the same period —tablets, seals, and vases — all inscribed, are 
shown upon plates and interpreted. Here, then, is the problem 
of finely wrought gold found with flint implements and the 
crudest kind of hieroglyphs; but the problem is not so difficult 
if we remember that gold was probably very early known, and 
gave the name, “golden age,” to a very early human period of 
Edenic quality. 


PHILANTHROPY IN MISSIONS.* 


THE wise thought came to some one to make extracts from 
the papers and addresses made before the last missionary con- 
ference, in order to show the true philanthropy of the movement. 
After telling how the missionary must always be an exponent of 
the Lord’s love for all men, this little book says: — 

. The missionary must avail himself of all the truth already in the minds of 
his non-Christian hearers. There are not two sources of truth, but one. 
Every grain of truth in the mind of the hearer unacknowledged by the 
preacher, is a mountain obstacle against his usefulness. Originally, these non- 
Christian religions had revealed truth in them, but as time went on they lost 
much of their pristine excellence, and so they present to-day a mixture of 
truth and error. Yet the fact that they have some truth in them indicates 
the way of approach to those who hold these faiths, namely, by the truths 
which we have in common. 

This is very different from the feeling which led missionaries 
to treat Gentile religions harshly, and it goes far toward the 
ground held in the New Church, that those religions are the 
remains of a revelation previous to Christianity, obscured now 
by idolatry, yet still able to help those who conscientiously 
observe their precepts. That missions conducted in the spirit of 
the above extract will have success in time, is evident, and it is 
equally evident that they deserve support in the spirit of neigh- 
borly love, and in obedience to the Lord’s words: “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 


* Philanthropy in Missions. New York. tgot. pp. 68. 
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THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THOUGHT AND DISEASE.* 


This little pamphlet is a reprint of a paper read by Dr. Holcombe 
before the American Institute of Homceopathy something more 
than a decade ago. It has already had a wide circulation and its 
republication would seem to imply that it is still in considerable 
demand. It contains a forcible presentation of the mental side 
of disease and its cure, and it brings out many truths’ which 
should be kept constantly before the mind. Of the latter we 
would particularly mention and emphasize those having relation 
to the sexual function and to the orderliness of maternity. 

But in his denunciation of materialistic theories and methods 
it seems to us that the author went much too far in the opposite 
direction. When, for example, he said : — 

Medical science as it now stands, notwithstanding an occasional valuable 


discovery, is like an old silver-mine nearly exhausted, the working of which 
will soon be unprofitable ; 


and then added: — 


The truths which are to save and cure are the truths of intuition — not to 
be discovered or even comprehended by the scientific faculties ; 
we feel that he was neither a wholly sound teacher or entirely 
true prophet. a 


RECENT FIcCTION.T 


AN enormous amount of fiction is written and much of it is 
worthless. Some stories of moderate value are so extensively 
advertised, like patent medicine and soap, that the reader is - 
duped into taking the second-rate novels rather than the best, 
but all the time there is fine fiction, well worth reading, and quite 
as much of it as is healthful as a means of mental relaxation. 

* The Power of Thought in the Production and Cure of Disease. By WILLIAM 
H. HoicomseE, M. D. Chicago: Purdy Publishing Company, McVicker’s 
Building. Price, 15 cents. ! 

t The Man from Glengarry. A Tale of the Ottawa. By RALPH Connor. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. pp. 473. 

The Portion of Labor, By Mary E. WILkins. Harper & Brothers. pp. 
563. Illustrated. 

- The Tory Lover. By SARAH ORNE JEWeETT. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

pp. 405. Illustrated. 
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“The Man from Glengarry” first appeared in Zhe Outlook, and 
may be classed as a religious story, although it is marred by un- 
necessary and oft-repeated fights among the lumbermen. The 
country of the Ottawa is a grand country, and the author might 
have introduced us to it much more fully, but he is interested 
solely in the people, their battles and the problem of bringing 
them to forgive their enemies. Here the book is strong and 
deserves the highest praise. The men and boys are uncivilized, 
proud, and quarrelsome, and their minister is not in touch with 
them to a marked degree, but his wife is a marvel of fearless- 
ness, of tact, and of incisive speech. Every aspect of her pre- 
sented here is beautiful, every word uttered by her is effective. 

The hero of the story is of course a giant in strength and a 
fighting leader of men, but, moved by this woman, he becomes 
also a truly religious man whose influence for good is immense. 
_ Other characters are sharply delineated and stand in agreeable 
contrast with the leading ones. There is an indirect testimony 
all the way that the old Presbyterianism has lost its hold, and 
that the simple faith and’ Lord’s Prayer Christianity, set forth by 
the minister’s wife in word and life, is alone able to change the 
characters of rough but honest and strong men. 


Miss Wilkins has written a noble book, very serious indeed, 
yet likely to obtain the reading which it deserves, in spite of its 
soberness and the cheap work of the publishers, who have used 
poor paper, introduced miserable illustrations, and neglected 
proof-reading. The story is that of a girl who had extraordinary 
capacity, but was born of a hard-working race. The idol of her 
_ parents and much their superior, she grew up full of the strong 
feeling of labor against capital, preferred not to go to college by 
the aid of a rich woman, took up work in the shoe factory be- 
cause her father had lost his position there, and even brought 
on a strike which resulted in great suffering to the workers and 
their resort to violence. By this experience she was taught that 
labor is not a gurse in itself, and she finally accepted the love 
of the young capitalist, her employer. 

The reader feels that the book is autobiographical, at least in 
its early part, and it is clear that the author’s residence in a shoe 
town has given her the basis of her story. Certain it is that we 
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have here a good, pure book which puts us in closer sympathy 
with the working men and women of little education and refine- 
ment, but of generous hearts. 


“ The Tory Lover” is a masterpiece. Although the theme is 
hackneyed, Miss Jewett has contrived to weave into her story so 
much of the life and scenery of the Piscataqua country, she has 
presented Paul Jones so vivaciously, her heroine is so noble and 
her hero so magnanimous, that the book has few if any superiors 
as a story of the War of Independence. It is not strange that 
she has dwelt more upon her women than upon her men, but the 
meti, especially Jones, stand forth brilliantly. If less is said of 
the lover, the reader has no difficulty in understanding and ad- 
miring him. With every advantage which good publishing can 
give, the book is likely to have the full success which it deserves 
as a tale in which there is much history well told and enough of 
pure and high romance to charm the reader and deeply move. 


THE MOownIsT.* 


In the issue of Zhe Monist for October, 1901, Dr. Paul Carus 
treats of “Kant’s Significance in the History of Philosophy.”’ 
He devotes six pages of his essay to Kant ahd Swedenborg, but 
he understands the former well and the latter little, so that he 
does not throw much light on the subject of the influence of the 
one upon the other. The essay was evidently written some time 
ago, as it mentions articles in the Review three years or more old, 
but makes no reference to the article on the subject in January, 
1901, nor to the notes in the volume, “The Dreams of a Spirit- 
seer,” which was issued in 1g00. 


_ Tue Mew-Church Herald is a monthly journal lately started 
by Wm. J. C. Thiel, of 2514 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, and so 
far mainly supplied by his own pen, which runs with all the 
enthusiasm of a recent reception of the faith. While we depre- 
cate the unnecessary increase of periodicals — already so many 
as to be comparatively weak — we appreciate this brother’s zeal. 


* The Monist. A quarterly magazine devoted to the philosophy of science. 
Chicago. 
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